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ABSTRACT 



This collection of essays is intended to spark thoughtful 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota. Participants submitted written comments regarding 
current issues. These comments were used to shape the meeting's 16 session 
themes. Those themes, presented in this paper, are: (1) "Historical 

Perspectives"; (2) "Defining Developmental Education as a Profession"; (3) 
"Theoretical Frameworks that Span the Disciplines"; (4) "Research in 
Developmental Education"; (5) "Pedagogical Issues and New Directions"; (6) 
"Innovation and Expansion in the Breadth of Programs and Services"; (7) 
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and (16) "Standards: Implications for Training, Professional Development, and 
Education." Includes a list of 108 suggested readings. (NB) 
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Foreword 



Terence Collins and David V. Taylor 



T he Center for Research on Developmental Education 
and Urban Literacy, in the General College at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is pleased to offer this collection 
of essays as a heuristic to thoughtful discussion about 
future directions for developmental education. These 
essays grew out of a conversation among 2 1 leaders in 
the field of developmental education at the “First Inten- 
tional Meeting on Future Directions in Developmental 
Education” held in October, 1999, in Minneapolis. Com- 
ing together at a historical moment in which policy-mak- 
ers and legislators are in full retreat fi-om the principle 
of broad access, the group consisting of researchers, 
writers, teachers, economists, and administrators was 
energized by a sense of urgency and purpose and fo- 
cused on several strands of inquiry. 

The essays printed here capture the essence of two 
long days of hard work and frank discussion. We sin- 
cerely hope that these written records prove useful in 
extending the energy of the meeting to administrative 
circles, faculty offices, water coolers, and classrooms 
near and far. The issues raised point to vital questions 



concerning key elements at the heart of our social de- 
mocracy, fostering new knowledge on ways in which 
meaningful access to higher education might be fostered 
for the broadest spectrum of citizens. 

In offering this collection of essays, we want to thank 
the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota for 
the grant that led to the founding of the Center for Re- 
search on Developmental Education and Urban Literacy. 
We especially thank Robert Bruininks, Executive Vice- 
President and Provost of the University of Minnesota- 
Twin Cities Campus for his enthusiastic support of the 
Intentional Meeting; and Mark Yudof, President of the 
University of Minnesota, for his strong commitment to 
the General College and to the principle of access. For 
our colleagues from around the country whose ideas are 
captured here, we are grateful for their time, insights, 
energy, and contributions. Finally, Dana Lundell and 
Jeanne Higbee devoted themselves to the First Intentional 
Meeting and to editing this collection of essays, and we 
thank them for their leadership. 
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Introduction 



Dana Britt Lundell and Jeanne L. Higbee 



I n October, 1999, a group of local, regional, and na- 
tional leaders in the field were called together by the 
General College of the University, of Minnesota for its 
first Intentional Meeting on Future Directions in Devel- 
opmental Education. Prior to this two-day meeting, par- 
ticipants were asked to submit written comments regard- 
ing current issues in the profession. Specifically, we re- 
quested that they address a range of areas related to de- 
velopmental education and their own areas of expertise, 
including issues of policy, economics, definition, theory, 
research, pedagogy, support services, and practice. Their 
responses reflected a diverse and thoughtful range of 
experiences and approaches to identifying future direc- 
tions in the field. 

The following quotes, which were used in shaping 
the meeting’s 16 session themes, provide some insight 
into the depth and breadth of ideas shared by partici- 
pants. We highlight a few comments here. 

Norman Stahl provided the historical context for the 
meeting. He wrote. 

As educators throughout the industrial world 
face the end of the 20* century with its world view 
forged by the philosophers of modernity and we 
move forward into the century with its evolving 
themes of postmodemity, it is accepted that academic 
leaders will begin the process of evaluating our 
knowledge bases formed of theory and research as 
well as the successes and the failures of what have 
been perceived as best practices in curriculum and 
instruction. As is also the general case with reach- 
ing such an important temporal line of demarcation, 
one may expect that individuals will postulate theo- 
ries of what will be the important trends in research 
and practice in the years ahead. 

And so it is that we as an identified group of 
leaders in our chosen areas of expertise in develop- 
mental education and learning assistance (hopefully 
selected for reasons other than professional longev- 
ity and grayness of hair) join together in scholarly 



dialogue in Minneapolis in the waning weeks of the 
1900s. It is so appropriate that we are called to- 
gether by the General College with its long history 
of involvement with non-traditional students. 

Martha Casazza addressed the need for a cross-dis- 
ciplinary theoretical framework for practice, stating. 

We need to heighten our awareness of how 
theory and research from a variety of disciplines can 
be integrated and impact our practice. By looking 
at work from the fields of psychology, college stu- 
dent development, adult learning and higher educa- 
tion, to name just a few, we can develop programs 
that better meet the needs of all students. 

Several participants wrote about mainstreaming de- 
velopmental education. David Arendale explained. 

The issue of how to “mainstream” developmen- 
tal education is critical to providing the essential 
enrichment and support for all students. With the 
uneven support nationwide to developmental edu- 
cation courses, it is essential to discuss how to em- 
bed the best elements of developmental education 
into the core curriculum of graduate-credit courses. 
This may be through the use of learning communi- 
ties, linked courses (e.g., world civilization linked 
with a critical reading course). Supplemental Instruc- 
tion, or other research-based practices. 

Henry Levin wrote. 

In many respects, the most important trend in 
developmental education is the movement to con- 
tain it in the Community College. In my view, this 
will have serious deleterious effects on both com- 
munity colleges and on developmental education by 
segregating these students into ghettos in which ev- 
eryone will be a developmental student. Commu- 
nity colleges will be viewed as remedial institutions, 
discouraging students without developmental needs 
from entering them. At the same time, developmen- 
tal studies students will lack peers and role models 
who have been more successful and who can serve 
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to support and encourage them. They will have little 
access to mainstream courses at a high level because 
community colleges will lack a critical mass of stu- 
dents who do not require developmental work. For 
those of us who believe that learning communities 
and positive peer interactions are as important as 
quality instruction in developmental studies, this will 
be a disaster. My interests lie in demonstrating that 
developmental studies ought to be viewed as enrich- 
ment rather than remediation and to create stronger 
links between developmental studies and mainstream 
educational experiences through linked courses, 
Supplemental Instruction, learning communities, and 
the like. 

Martha Maxwell commented. 

Although studies for over 50 years have dem- 
onstrated that comprehensive, well integrated pro- 
grams that provide counseling, tutoring, skills in- 
struction, mentoring and content courses are the most 
effective way to help underprepared students suc- 
ceed in college, today they are considered too ex- 
pensive and are rarely offered. It is cheaper and 
easier to give all students a standardized entrance 
test and mandate that those who fail take develop- 
mental courses. 

George Otte also addressed mainstreaming, but 
added concern regarding the transition from high school 
to college. He wrote. 

We may have managed the semantic shift from 
“remedial” to “developmental,” but we still think in 
terms of “treatments”: term-long bouts of instruc- 
tion that have all the stigmata of compartmentalized, 
egregiously time-bound instruction. Our students 
are not well served by all-too-discrete units of in- 
struction, and all the research indicates that measur- 
able improvements are not easily seen in the short- 
term. We tend to construct developmental educa- 
tion like a series of canal locks, with gates and lifts, 
when it needs to be more like a river as it reaches 
the sea. We need to see each student’s education as 
a continuum, not as a series of discrete experiences. 
This is especially true of the single most profound 
“disconnect”: not between developmental instruc- 
tion and the so-called mainstream but between high 
school and college. 

Shevawn Eaton brought up the issue of student mo- 
tivation, saying. 

The most compelling question to me as a devel- 
opmental educator is how to motivate students. I 
work with a special admission program at our insti- 



tution, and do all data analysis for it. Traditional 
predictors of academic success are virtually useless 
in determining who will persist and succeed academi- 
cally. 

The most frustrating question for me as a devel- 
opmental education researcher is how to measure 
and/or identify motivation. I just completed an in- 
house study that examined how students performed 
after two semesters as compared to the impression 
they gave at our admission interview the previous 
fall. Not only do the traditional academic predic- 
tors fail, but so do our interviewers^ perceptual/tacit 
measures of successful student behavior. 

Laura DeMarais was one of several participants who 
emphasized use of technology in her comments. She 
wrote. 

One key issue as we look at the future of devel- 
opmental education is computer literacy and effi- 
cient utilization of technology in the classroom. No 
longer can we afford to get stuck on the question, 
“Should we be using computers in the classroom?” 
The real question now is “How do I effectively inte- 
grate technology into my class?” There is a need 
for continued research that focuses on the utiliza- 
tion and capabilities of technology to serve our stu- 
dents’ academic needs. 

Martha Maxwell mentioned professional training and 
standards and discussed the issue of credibility. 

The field of Developmental Education, although 
it has advanced in many ways, in developing pro- 
gram standards, for example, is still plagued by the 
same old problems and policies that have restricted 
it for many decades. As a profession, it lacks aca- 
demic credibility and respect from faculty members 
and administrators. It is not recognized as an aca- 
demic discipline — nor even a division of academic 
departments. There are less than a handful of insti- 
tutions offering graduate degrees in the field. Most 
new practitioners enter the field with neither formal 
training nor experience in teaching college students 
and/or adults. In many cases they are left on their 
own to develop programs, courses, and strategies. 
In other words, each new person starts from 
scratch.... 

Developmental Education not only lacks aca- 
demic standing, but its practitioners do not have 
power to set or even contribute to policy decisions 
within their academic communities. Campus admin- 
istrators, faculty and/or political officials — those 
with the least understanding of the problems — make 
policy decisions. 

9 
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Betsy Barefoot, who introduced her comments by 
noting that she is not a developmental educator, yet her 
work with “first-year students... has much in common” 
with developmental education, challenged developmen- 
tal educators to develop a much needed action plan. 

My view of developmental education is colored 
by my own experience and research, but also by what 
I hear and learn from others with whom I have pro- 
fessional interaction. Although the primary purpose 
of this essay is to suggest new research directions, I 
would be less than honest if I did not admit that I 
believe developmental education has a much more 
pressing and potentially threatening set of problems. 
The very existence of learning assistance programs — 
and for that matter, any program that is seen as giv- 
ing students academic support — is being threatened 
across the U.S. In 1997, 31 states debated the legiti- 
macy and placement of developmental programs, and 
in my own state of South Carolina,... developmen- 
tal education has been officially removed from all 
four-year public institutions. 

Additional research and broad dissemination of 
that research beyond the confines of the develop- 
mental education community will help align the field 
with the predominant value system of the academy, 
but only if that research finds its way into the aca- 
demic mainstream. Therefore, along with a recom- 
mended research agenda, I would also argue for an 
action agenda committed to promoting and affirm- 
ing the value of developmental education, collabo- 
rating with faculty in both service delivery and re- 
search, and lobbying for support at the campus, state, 
and national level. 

As Barefoot and others accurately pointed out, it is 
essential that we take an active stance in our work as 
professionals in developmental education. That was our 
goal in hosting this meeting, and it became the focus of 
the participants’ conversations in the meeting’s 16 break- 
out sessions. In this set of proceedings, the essays pro- 
vide a summary of these session themes and begin to 
outline a useful framework for future action. The essays 
reflect a range of recommendations, questions, debates, 
and concerns addressed by participants in these themati- 
cally-focused conversations. There is overlap across the 
sessions, as well as divergent strands representing the 
multiple perspectives and types of programs in develop- 
mental education. Participants also provided suggestions 
for the bibliography of recommended readings included 
with these proceedings! 

We hope that this document will encourage national 
debate on issues of importance to all developmental edu- 




cators. Further, we hope that these essays will prompt 
much needed future research. 

We would like to express our appreciation to the fol- 
lowing individuals who made this meeting and these pro- 
ceedings possible. Thanks to Dean David Taylor and the 
General College for supporting the Center for Research 
on Developmental Education and Urban Literacy, and 
for his generous funding and support in co-sponsoring 
this meeting. We also greatly appreciate Terence Collins’ 
vision and leadership in defining the overall goals for 
the meeting. 

The meeting’s 21 participants were all generous and 
thoughtful in their work during this time, and we spe- 
cifically acknowledge the contributions of the conven- 
ers as co-editors of the summaries and leaders in their 
sessions. Lori-Anne Williams and Devjani Banerjee- 
Stevens also provided excellent support in organizing 
and hosting the meeting. We would like to thank the re- 
corders, all members of the General College faculty and 
staff, who assisted us in taking detailed notes of the ses- 
sions: Patrick Bruch, Gregory Choy, Caroline Gilbert, 
Jay Hatch, Heidi Barajas Howarth, Robin Murie, Bobbie 
Rush, Bruce Schelske, Sharyn Schelske, Linda Tetzlaff, 
Jill Trites, Cathrine Wambach, and Robert Yahnke. Fi- 
nally, thanks to Karen Bencke from General College 
Technical Support Services, who designed and format- 
ted this publication. 
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Betsy Barefoot served for 1 1 years as Co-Director for Research and Publications in the University of South Carolina’s 
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Hunter R. Boylan is the Director of the National Center for Developmental Education and a Professor of Higher 
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Martha Casazza is a professor in the Developmental Studies graduate program at National-Louis University. She is 
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titled Development and Learning. 

David Caverly has been involved in developmental education for over 25 years teaching reading and directing 
learning centers in community colleges, four-year colleges, and universities. Perhaps he is best known for his col- 
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of College Reading and Study Strategy Research. Since 1989 he has been Professor of Education at Southwest Texas 
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Historical Perspectives: With Hindsight We Gain Foresight 



Norman Stahl, Convener, 

Hunter Boylan, Terence Collins, Laura DeMarais, Martha Maxwell 
Bobbie Rush, Recorder 
Summary compiled by Norman Stahl 



T he field of developmental education and learning as- 
sistance, along with its acknowledged subfields of 
college reading and study strategy instruction, basic com- 
position instruction, and developmental mathematics 
instruction, might best be described as a very young but 
old field. For so many of our programs, it has been less 
than a generation since they were birthed, and for so 
many or our colleagues, it has been less than a decade 
since they began their service to the profession. On the 
other hand, the field of developmental education and 
learning assistance has a long and honorable history in 
service to the postsecondary institutions of the nation 
(Boylan, 1988; Maxwell, 1997; Stahl & King, 2000). 

Hence, it is appropriate that we were called together 
in the waning days of the 20th century by the General 
College with its own long history of involvement with 
nontraditional students. It is equally appropriate that we 
met at the University of Minnesota, which has given so 
much to the field through the research, curriculum de- 
velopment, and important leadership of its faculty and 
staff such as Alton Raygor, Frances O. Triggs, Charles 
Bird, and David Wark. Their contributions form, in part, 
the history of developmental education and learning as- 
sistance. 

The Historical State of the Art 

We have a history to celebrate, but what have we 
done to preserve and to study our heritage? Clearly we 
have come some distance in recent years in the develop- 
ment and the publication of a respectable corpus of his- 
torical studies (Stahl & King, 2000). This history has 
been presented in a growing literature base composed of 
historical chronicles (e.g.. Brier, 1983; Leedy, 1958), 
historical summaries and timelines (e.g., Boylan, 1988; 
Boylan & White, 1987; Maxwell, 1997; Wyatt, 1992), 
and topical or era-oriented papers (e.g., Quinn, 1995; 
Stahl, King & Filers, 1996; Stahl & Smith-Burke, 1999). 
In reviewing the literature, one finds that broadly ori- 
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ented sweeps of the historical landscape abound, but there 
is still a limited number of historical works focused on 
individuals, institutions, curricular movements, instruc- 
tional innovations, and specific eras. 

As long-term participants in our field, we have come 
to value the historical perspective and to recognize its 
importance as our field strives to be recognized as a le- 
gitimate academic entity by our colleagues throughout 
the academy. We fully understand that the conduct of 
historical research should be more than simply trying to 
fix one’s own place in history. Instead, we put forward a 
clarion call to all members of the field to undertake the 
continued examination of our roots and of our heroes 
from years gone by so that the legacy and the valued 
knowledge of the past two centuries can be shared with 
colleagues and simply not fade away in the new millen- 
nium. 

Developmental Education History 
at the National and State Levels 

In advocating our position, we acknowledge that our 
history might be studied at two separate but nonetheless 
integrated levels: the national and state level, and the 
institution and program level. Let us examine the former 
at this point. Throughout our discussions of the field’s 
history at the national level as it goes back into the 1 800s, 
there were numerous questions raised that might guide 
future research. Several examples can be put forward 
for the reader’s consideration at this point: 

1. Through what scholarly lenses (e.g., social his- 
tory, critical pedagogy) have we or might we examine 
our field’s history? 

2. How have the contributions from our field im- 
pacted the larger field of postsecondary education over 
the decades? To what degree have we been either change 
agents or pawns in the larger arena? 
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3. How have the historical events and the curricular 
innovations and trends of postsecondary education im- 
pacted our field over the years? 

4. What and how have governmental actions, eco- 
nomic policies and events, social issues, legal rulings, 
immigration trends, and general educational orientations 
and innovations influenced programs? 

5. What have been the important programs and what 
were their particular contributions during past historical 
eras? 

6. Who have been the individuals who have influ- 
enced the field, and what have been each individual’s 
key contributions? 

7. What were the landmark scholarly texts, assess- 
ment devices, and curricular materials across the years, 
and why did these texts gain such status? 

Questions pertaining to our past such as the afore- 
mentioned are among many requiring initial or contin- 
ued scrutiny by the research community. In addition, 
clear consideration should be given to such questions by 
graduate students as they look for original and scholarly 
topics for either their thesis or their dissertation research. 

Developmental Education History 
at the Nearby Level 

Let us now turn to a more localized or nearby form 
of historical endeavor for the developmental educator 
and the learning assistance professional. It is unfortu- 
nate that the orientation to history so many of us en- 
countered in school taught us to value a cult of facts 
associated with great men, just wars, and momentous 
movements of the premodem and modem eras. All the 
while we overlooked the more personal and, ever so of- 
ten, more relevant facets of nearby history. (See Kyvig 
& Marty, 1982, for in-depth coverage of many of the 
ideas underlying the practice of nearby history.) Indeed, 
as William Shakespeare penned, there is history in all 
men’s lives. 

Clearly developmental educators must be ever cog- 
nizant that history is not the sole province of national 
and international events. If historical events and 
sociopolitical movements of the past two centuries have 
shaped the developmental education profession of 2000, 
so too has the impact of each been felt at the program, 
the institution, and the system levels. Furthermore, im- 
portant history has been made within these organizations 
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as well. 

The five of us are in strong concordance that our 
colleagues within the developmental education and the 
learning assistance professions must place value on and 
then undertake the chronicling and celebrating of the 
roots of our respective programs whether these be at 
universities, liberal arts colleges, community colleges, 
or technical colleges. It is so true that the profession has 
much to gain by learning about our respective programs’ 
origins, milestones, dynamics, and effective leaders. The 
profession has much to learn from how particular pro- 
grams faced and overcame adversity brought by academic 
forces internal to the institution or the higher education 
system, or by sociopolitical forces playing themselves 
out at the state or national levels. The profession has 
much to gain by embracing and promoting the practice 
of nearby history as a valued scholarly activity for the 
program, the institution, and the field of developmental 
education. 

It is with the study of nearby history, whether through 
the review of published documents and unpublished 
sources, the examination of artifacts, or the conduct of 
oral histories, that we can answer questions such as the 
following: 

1 . Who are we as developmental educators, as mem- 
bers of our profession, and as members of our academic 
communities? 

2. How have our programs evolved over the years to 
become what they are today? 

3. How have we been able to contend with the vari- 
ous situations, both internal and external to the program, 
that have been encountered over the years of program 
operation? 

4. What can we expect from people, programs, and 
policies that impact our professional lives? 

5. How might we use historical lessons at one’s cam- 
pus and from other schools to predict and plan for the 
future? 

It is through the conduct of nearby history (for ex- 
amples see Spann, 1996, and Walker, 1980) that we are 
able to build a professional community and a profes- 
sional identity, all the while being able to celebrate the 
distinctiveness of each of our programs. 
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History in Our Future 

Where we have failed, and we might say failed rather 
dramatically, is in the promotion of the historical per- 
spective to those individuals serving in developmental 
education or learning assistance positions. National ac- 
creditation boards and state certification agencies require 
that all prospective teachers from preschool through the 
12*^ grade demonstrate knowledge of the historical foun- 
dations of education. Individuals seeking advanced de- 
grees in higher education are required generally to com- 
plete course work pertaining to the history of higher edu- 
cation. Our colleagues in developmental education do 
not have at this time formal accreditation agency man- 
dates, and only in rare circumstances do they meet with 
institutional mandates requiring knowledge of the his- 
tory of our field. 

Because developmental educators and learning as- 
sistance specialists are more often than not self-trained 
in the field, few individuals have had the opportunity to 
learn about and hence to value our field’s rich heritage. 
Formal degree programs and certificate programs such 
as those offered by Appalachian State University, 
Grambling State University, Southwest Texas State Uni- 
versity, and National Louis University are limited. 
Graduate courses like those found at Northern Illinois 
University and the University of Georgia that cover our 
history are not prevalent. It is little surprise, then, that 
we recommend that existing training programs direct 
attention to the historical foundation for the field through 
course objectives and degree requirements. In addition, 
we believe that through distance education and on-line 
courses there will be boundless opportunities for qual- 
ity instruction about our field to be delivered to indi- 
viduals not able to attend more traditional venues. In the 
future as this becomes the case, any courses or programs 
that make use of nontraditional delivery systems should 
include historical coverage of the field. 

Presentations on the field’s history continue to be 
quite limited at conferences and symposia such as those 
put on by the National Association for Developmental 
Education (NADE), the National Center for Develop- 
mental Education (NCDE), and the College Reading and 
Learning Association (CRLA). Unfortunately, when his- 
torical topics are available, the sessions tend to be at- 
tended poorly as individuals are more often than not seek- 
ing sessions providing guidance and best practice for 
the day-to-day concerns of the developmental educator. 
Hence, we voice a shared opinion that our national and 
state professional associations as well as those institu- 
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tions delivering conferences and institutes should strive 
to foster the study of our history and the dissemination 
of such endeavors. Those organizations that do not have 
a historian on the board of directors, should appoint an 
individual to such a position. Those organizations that 
have an individual or committee charged with promot- 
ing the historical perspective of the organization and of 
the field should develop a formal plan by which the cel- 
ebration of our history is an ongoing activity through 
the development of historical narratives and oral history 
projects. 

We close this paper with a feeling that we all took 
away with us from our conversations. It is time for our 
colleagues to become students of our history. It is time 
for our colleagues to value our historical contributions 
to postsecondary education. It is time for our colleagues 
to become historians of our field both at the national and 
nearby levels. It is time for the leadership of the field to 
have the conviction to support research and activities 
delving into our honored heritage. Finally, it is time for 
all of us to realize that through informed hindsight we 
gain the foresight necessary to move the field forward in 
this new millennium. 
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P erhaps one of the most difficult things for any pro- 
fession to do is to develop a clear, concise definition 
upon which all members can agree. This coming to con- 
sensus is more difficult for developmental educators due 
to the wide array of areas from which we all come. Un- 
like our colleagues in other academic departments, our 
areas of expertise and backgrounds may be from a vari- 
ety of content areas like English, Mathematics, Science, 
Social Science — just to list a few — and may be housed 
together in one department. We find ourselves in quite a 
quandary and, at this session, we raised more questions 
than answers regarding our position within the 
postsecondary structure. These questions, however, pro- 
vide a starting point for both reflection and research. 

The first question is where to start. Who are we? 
This question has undoubtedly haunted developmental 
educators since learning assistance or support became a 
part of the college and university structure. The National 
Association for Developmental Education (NADE) of- 
fers this definition and a place to start. 

Developmental education is a field of practice 
and research within higher education with a theo- 
retical foundation in developmental psychology and 
learning theory. It promotes the cognitive and affec- 
tive growth of all postsecondary learners at all lev- 
els of the learning continuum. Developmental edu- 
cation is sensitive and responsive to the individual 
differences and special needs among learners. De- 
velopmental education programs and services com- 
monly address academic preparedness, diagnostic as- 
sessment and placement, development of general and 
discipline-specific learning strategies, and affective 
barriers to learning (NADE, 1995). 

The members of NADE who spent many hours ar- 
riving at this statement tried to develop one definition 
that was broad and inclusive; however, do all programs 
and all developmental educators fit this definition? Does 
this statement adequately define what we do and how 
we do “it?” Is the definition more closely tied to our 
individual campuses and states? These three questions 
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alone provide topics for further discussion. 

Along these lines, one of the areas to consider is the 
idea of an “umbrella” that can bring developmental edu- 
cators together whether they are at community colleges 
or involved in graduate programs. Most of our colleagues 
at the postsecondary level have a common content area 
that is shared. Student personnel professionals, for ex- 
ample, brought all student services areas together under 
the concept of student development theory. We do not 
and have not been able to do the same. The result is 
often a feeling of isolation from the rest of the univer- 
sity and sometimes placement at the bottom of the bud- 
get process. It is not unusual that when budget crunches 
arise, developmental education is the first to be cut, tends 
to be the area with the most adjunct instructors, and is 
often perceived as a stepchild to the rest of the univer- 
sity. The research questions that follow from this are: 
Will we be able to find an umbrella under which we can 
all fit? Will we be able to develop a reputation that will 
insure credibility at the postsecondary level? How do 
we do this? Does this mean the development of more 
postgraduate (master’s and doctoral) programs? Does 
this mean licensure within the area of developmental 
education? 

Terminology has also been a long-standing contro- 
versial issue within developmental education. The terms 
“remedial” versus “developmental” have often been hotly 
debated. Some states, for financial aid reasons, have even 
developed their own definition of both of these terms, 
while other states are moving “remedial” education to 
the high school by developing high school to college 
bridge programs or summer programs for at-risk students. 
“Learning assistance,” “learning support,” developmen- 
tal education courses,” and “developmental education 
programs” are additional terms that have varied mean- 
ings often dependent upon the top college administra- 
tors, college environment, and the prevailing attitude of 
the institution’s faculty. 

Also to be considered is developmental education’s 
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link to learning theory and developmental psychology. 
There is a need to investigate this relationship and de- 
cide whether developmental education is a theory or a 
process. In doing so, components such as motivation, 
teaching techniques and strategies, and transferability 
of knowledge (or skills) can be evaluated and outcomes 
developed. 

To return to the initial question, “Who are we as a 
profession?” some common threads evolved from the 
discussion: 

1 . The area of developmental education provides 
various kinds of academic support. This may be through 
such methods as, but not limited to, programs, courses, 
learning assistance centers. Supplemental Instruction, 
and peer tutoring. 

2. Developmental educators focus upon helping 
people attain their educational goals and objectives. 

3. Developmental educators are an integral part of 
the process of education. 

4. Developmental educators must become more ac- 
tive in making their presence and worth known on the 
postsecondary level. 

Did we arrive at a definition of a developmental edu- 
cator? No, but we have identified issues regarding who 
we are, what we need to do, and what we need to inves- 
tigate. The bottom line becomes that by defining our- 
selves and our role within the academy, we ensure that 
students deemed “at-risk” continue to have the opportu- 
nity to partake in postsecondary education and even be 
successful. 
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T he work of postsecondary developmental education 
is constituted of a wide range of practices located in 
a similarly wide range of institutional sites. This wide 
range of practices forms a familiar, if befuddling, ter- 
rain to anyone who reads developmental education jour- 
nals or attends National Association for Developmental 
Education (NADE) or College Reading and Learning 
Association (CRLA) conferences. In some sites, for in- 
stance, “developmental education” means a learning as- 
sistance center housed in the basement of the library, 
staffed by part-timers, divorced from the curriculum, 
funded tentatively and, most likely, poorly. Down the 
road, “developmental education” means well-organized, 
adequately funded, and thoughtfully evaluated Supple- 
mental Instruction programs targeted on barrier or gate- 
way courses, with the full support of faculty and admin- 
istration. Still elsewhere, arbitrarily legislated placement 
mechanisms drive students (too often, students of color) 
into “developmental education” queues of noncredit, 
“remedial” reading, writing, and mathematics courses 
that serve as grease on the educational revolving door. 
And sometimes, thoughtfiil placement, advising, tuto- 
rial assistance, curricula, learning assistance. Supplemen- 
tal Instruction, funding, faculty, administration, research, 
and institutional commitment all manage to merge into 
effective “developmental education” structures that sup- 
port a wide range of students. 

In thinking about the future roles to be played by a 
more vital conversation of theory, the most important 
question that we can ask about the range of practices 
and sites that constitute developmental education might 
be the following: Is the diverse practice of developmen- 
tal education simply the result of historical accident and 
local pragmatics brought to bear on issues of access to 
higher education? Or can this range of practice be seen 
to constitute a purposeful and vigorous academic disci- 
pline, wrought fi-om the thoughtful interplay of interdis- 
ciplinary theories that form our varied practices? 

We know at the start that the answer to our question 
is a resounding “both.” But we also assert that there is 
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something to be gained by pressing the question further. 
That is, the burden falls to developmental education pro- 
fessionals to make it clear how interdisciplinary theo- 
ries can and do, explicitly and intentionally, inform sound 
practice. The purposes of such theorizing revolve around 
taking best advantage of the multidisciplinary expertise 
we bring to our field. Explaining the theoretical founda- 
tions for practices can help colleagues better understand 
individual students, the social, cultural, and institutional 
situations of those students, and the barriers to learning 
faced by our students. Theory can help us transfer knowl- 
edge across institutions to better serve students and bet- 
ter sustain each other by contextualizing best practices 
in terms of the generalizable issues that those practices 
address. As well, by making the principles that underlie 
our practices available for reflection and intentional re- 
vision, theorizing our practice can also contribute sub- 
stantially to review and improvement of our programs 
and services. Given the gains to be made through the 
process of vigorously theorizing our practice, “develop- 
mental education” as simply a hodge-podge of contin- 
gent local practices guided by inexplicit and largely un- 
intentional theoretical frameworks is no longer good 
enough. 

What theories from various disciplines, then, might 
inform a vital interdisciplinary theoretical framework for 
developmental education? And how might those theo- 
ries be made available to the broad range of develop- 
mental educators in ways that helpfully inform practice? 
So far, developmental educators have not been very suc- 
cessful in creating a coherent conversation about the theo- 
ries that ground our practices (Lundell & Collins, 1999). 
We offer what we hope might form the beginnings of 
such a process of shared articulation of interdisciplinary 
theory in the service of better educational practice. 

There are literally dozens of theoretical perspectives 
spanning multiple traditional disciplines that can con- 
tribute to the informed practice of developmental edu- 
cators. A preliminary list might begin with the follow- 
ing disciplinary backgrounds and the theories which form 
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them: 

• Adult education 

• Counseling and student personnel psychology 

• Critical democracy theory 

• Critical race theory 

• Disability studies, including disability culture theory 

• Economics 

• History of higher education 

• Learning theories of various types 

• Linguistics theory and research 

• Multicultural education theory 

• Political philosophy 

• Psychology of individual development 

• Resiliency theory 

• Retention theory 

• Self-efficacy theory and research 

• Social constructivism theories, especially as applied in 
pedagogical approaches 

• Social psychology 

• Sociolinguistics 

• Student development theory with a cognitive develop- 
ment emphasis 

• Student development theory with a social development 
emphasis 

• Technology and its uses 

• Vocational education 

• Women’s studies 

We think it important to note that it is not from such 
disciplines or perspectives in isolation that we can con- 
struct powerful theories to guide practice in develop- 
mental education. Rather, it is from the purposeful in- 
terpenetration of the theories that inform disciplinary 
practices that the richness of an interdisciplinary theo- 
retical framework for developmental education might 
emerge. 

What might this mean in practice? We acknowledge 
that many developmental educators labor in conditions 
that do not afford them meaningful time or financial sup- 



port to attend conferences such as CRLA or NADE, or 
to immerse themselves in ambitious reading programs. 
Formation of interdisciplinary theories must have in mind 
the pragmatic business of informing the project at hand, 
and so such theory building must be flexible and adapt- 
able. Examples from actual practice might serve to il- 
lustrate what can happen when strong interdisciplinary 
theories are enlisted in formation of an intentional theo- 
retical framework within which to view problems or prac- 
tice in developmental education: 

Example: At Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Henry M. Levin is using economic models, reten- 
tion theories, and critical democracy theories to help 
answer policy questions about what sorts of “remedial” 
or developmental education strategies are most efficient 
and effective (i.e., “Replacing Remediation in 
Postsecondary Education with Accelerated Approaches,” 
a collaborative project with the National Center for 
Postsecondary Improvement at Stanford University). 
This study is national in scope, and examines programs 
in a range of institutions. Because the study is longitudi- 
nal, because it looks at diverse students in multiple sites, 
and because it examines costs and complex outcomes, it 
will have powerful credibility among policymakers who 
come to questions about higher education from differ- 
ent perspectives. Such an effort provides an interdisci- 
plinary lens through which the formation of programs, 
curriculum strands, and even individual courses might 
be created or revised, informed by the critical angles 
which can be derived from a carefully articulated inter- 
disciplinary framework for inquiry. 

Example: At Northern Illinois University, Shevawn 
Eaton and colleagues form first-year experience semi- 
nars that have at their center a rich retention literature 
informed by sociology (what are the group characteris- 
tics of late adolescents?), anthropology (what are the 
cultural dynamics of late adolescents?), and psychology 
(what cognitive developments might we expect among 
late adolescents?); by self-efficacy theories; and by in- 
dividual adjustment psychology. The result is a much 
richer course than a rote “skills seminar” might be, with 
attention not only to the demands of or barriers within 
the higher education institution, but also to the environ- 
mental “pulls” in the lives of students that might affect 
their ability to succeed in the university. Moreover, the 
faculty have deliberately articulated the theories that 
inform their practice, taking the seminar beyond the “sur- 
vival seminar” mode to one that dynamically links prac- 
tice and research to involve participants in an ongoing 
process of thoughtful practice and revision. A similar 
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program has been available at the University of Georgia 
for 15 years (Higbee & Dwinell, 1992). 

Example: For two decades, the Commanding En- 
glish program at the General College, University of Min- 
nesota, has served as a first-year, self-contained academic 
immersion program for English as a Second Language 
(ESL) students who are recent immigrants (nearly all of 
whom are refugees traumatically displaced from their 
homes by war in Vietnam, Laos, or Somalia). The pro- 
gram is successful by most standard measures (students 
who enter the University through the program graduate 
at rates comparable to, and frequently superior to, their 
native-speaking peers). Commanding English is 
grounded in interdisciplinary theories of how people 
learn and in theories of cultural construction of identity. 
The program is self-consciously informed by language 
acquisition theory (Zamel, 1991); by Basic Writing theo- 
ries and practices that show skill-and-drill programs to 
be ineffective (Brinton, Snow, & Wesche, 1989; Snow 
& Brinton, 1997; Harklau, Siegal, & Losey, 1999; 
Nelson, 1991; Stemglass, 1999); by Supplemental In- 
struction research (Arendale, 1998); by research on cul- 
tural conflicts in refugee populations from a number of 
sources, including the University of Minnesota Refugee 
Studies Center; by standard ESL research, both written 
and oral (Leki, 1992); and by a variety of perspectives 
on postsecondary transition. No single theory or body 
of research is, on its own, complex enough to inform 
successful practice among this population of develop- 
mental education students. Only when the question of 
ESL refugee student success is addressed from multiple 
theoretical perspectives is there likelihood of great suc- 
cess. In addition to supporting student success at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the interdisciplinary theoretical per- 
spectives that underlie the program have been shared 
both locally and nationally to contribute to other pro- 
grams responding to issues of language, culture, iden- 
tity, and learning faced by new immigrants. 

As these examples suggest, interdisciplinary theory 
promises to better equip us to respond to the complex 
situations of students. But recognizing powerful theo- 
ries which, when they interpenetrate, form interdiscipli- 
nary theoretical perspectives that might drive develop- 
mental education practice, is but half the battle. The iso- 
lated developmental education practitioner most often 
works alone in the English department or advising cen- 
ter, or is the new part-timer on whom is “dumped” the 
algebra prep course. Most often this colleague has train- 
ing in some aspect of the discipline (the Victorianist 
teaching developmental writing. Business Education 
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graduate shuffled to do preparatory math), but has not 
had the opportunity to investigate the relevant work in 
developmental education and its interdisciplinary frame- 
works. It is such colleagues who must be brought into 
an expanded conversation about theory. As we embark 
on a new era of developmental education within new 
and unprecedented social conditions, we must deliber- 
ately construct a conversation that bridges our local situ- 
ations and that works, as Benjamin Barber (1984) has 
phrased the purpose of conversation, “to our mutual ben- 
efit and to the benefit of our mutuality” (p. 118). Sus- 
taining such a conversation that colleagues can both learn 
from and contribute to will mean deliberately extending 
our willingness to share and to build on the essential 
strength of our field — the multidisciplinary expertise we 
bring to the common task of supporting educational ac- 
cess for all. Sharing and building on our 
multidisciplinarity to construct meaningful kinds of 
interdisciplinarity will involve talking more with each 
other about the challenges we face in local sites, the theo- 
ries we use to interpret those challenges, and the out- 
comes we achieve when we implement and revise prac- 
tices from interdisciplinary perspectives. 

Too often, in the past, our conferences have been 
merely descriptive of current practice and our journals 
shy of theory. It is small wonder that our practices too 
often replicate untheorized habit. An enriched profes- 
sional conversation is needed today if widespread prac- 
tice — that befuddling terrain of “developmental educa- 
tion” without theory — is, in the future, to be grounded 
in the rich possibilities that can come from making our 
inherent multidisciplinarity into deliberately interdisci- 
plinary bonds, practices, and theories. 
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A lthough the amount of research in the field of de- 
velopmental education has expanded dramatically 
in the last two decades, there are many issues remaining 
to be explored and many questions remaining to be an- 
swered. What we presently know from the research is 
painted in a few broad strokes representing only the out- 
line of a larger picture. What we have yet to discover is 
represented, not only by further broad strokes, but also 
by the pattern and the details that give meaning to that 
larger picture. 

This paper identifies some of the more important 
information we already know from research in develop- 
mental education. It also attempts to describe the vast 
array of issues that we still need to explore in order to 
enhance the knowledge base of the field. 



student Characteristics and 
Instructional Methods 

Several researchers have explored the characteris- 
tics of developmental students and determined that they 
are much like other students (Boylan & Saxon, 1998; 
Boylan, Bonham, & White, 1999; Casazza & Silverman, 
1996; Hardin, 1988, 1998; and Knopp, 1996). The only 
thing that typifies them is that they are over-represented 
among the poor and that many have a past history of 
academic difficulty or score poorly on standardized tests. 
The research in the field includes few attempts to trans- 
late what we know about developmental students into 
specific strategies for intervention taking these charac- 
teristics into account. 

A major exception to this is represented in the work 
of Casazza and Silverman (1996), who not only describe 
the characteristics of developmental students but also 
articulate a theoretical model for accommodating these 
characteristics. Roueche and Roueche (1999) also pro- 
vide some descriptions of developmental students and 
offer general guidelines for institutional responses to 
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meet these students’ needs. 

Nevertheless, more knowledge of our students’ char- 
acteristics and what these characteristics mean for in- 
struction is needed in future research. We need, for in- 
stance, to learn more about the impact of faculty atti- 
tudes on the performance of weaker students. We know, 
for instance, that high faculty expectations contribute to 
improved performance among developmental students 
(Higher Education Extension Service, 1992; Roueche 
& Roueche, 1999). But does faculty behavior such as 
low expectations of students or stereotyping of ethnic 
and economic groups have an impact on student perfor- 
mance? As an example, much has been said about the 
stigmatization of students who are placed in develop- 
mental courses (Maxwell, 1 998). But to what extent do 
faculty attitudes and behaviors contribute to this so-called 
stigmatization? As Lapidat (1998) points out, “The ex- 
pectations of others have a powerful impact on... stu- 
dents’ perceptions about themselves and expectations 
for success” (p.77). 

At the same time, we know very little about how 
students’ attitudes and values affect their academic suc- 
cess. Do student attitudes toward developmental educa- 
tion have an impact on their performance in develop- 
mental classes? Do student perceptions of developmen- 
tal instructors’ attitudes influence what or how much they 
are willing to learn? 

The issue of learning styles is also important for those 
working with developmental students (Bonham & 
Boylan, 1993; Higbee, Ginter, & Taylor, 1991). But we 
know very little about the learning styles that may char- 
acterize developmental students. Except for Lemire’s 
(1998) review of the literature suggesting that develop- 
mental students tend to be more visual or “hands-on” 
oriented learners, we have few studies describing the 
learning styles of developmental students. We also have 
little information on the impact of cultural styles among 
various ethnic groups participating in developmental 
education. 
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The work of Granland (1993) suggests that some 
ethnic groups may profit from the use of collaborative 
learning techniques. We also know from Tinto’s (1998) 
research that underprepared students in general tend to 
perform better in classrooms where the tools of commu- 
nity building and collaboration are used. But do certain 
types of developmental students benefit more than oth- 
ers from these approaches? Do female developmental 
students profit more or less than males from collabora- 
tive learning? Are certain ethnic minorities more or less 
likely to benefit from being part of a learning commu- 
nity than other minorities or than White students? If so, 
are there differences among various ethnic groups in the 
extent to which certain instructional strategies may be 
useful in improving academic performance? 

Essentially, we know that there are some general 
characteristics that tend to typify developmental students. 
We also know that some instructional techniques tend to 
be effective with developmental students. We have much 
to learn, however, about which techniques are likely to 
benefit which students. 



Program Organization and 
Components 



Several researchers have investigated effective or- 
ganizational arrangements and program components in 
developmental education (Boylan, Bliss, & Bonham, 
1997; Maxwell, 1997; Roueche & Roueche, 1993, 1999). 
Roueche and Snow (1977), Roueche and Roueche 
(1993), and Boylan, Bliss, and Bonham (1997) provide 
evidence indicating that centralized delivery systems for 
developmental programs are more effective than decen- 
tralized programs. It is difficult to ascertain, however, 
if this is a measure of the effectiveness of centralization 
or simply a measure of the improved coordination of 
effort and communication among faculty and staff that 
results from centralization. 

Furthermore, we know that the integration of devel- 
opmental education into the institutional mainstream re- 
sults in improved performance for developmental stu- 
dents (Boylan & Saxon, 1998; Kiemig, 1983; Roueche 
& Roueche, 1999). More research is needed, however, 
to identify the activities or circumstances that contrib- 
ute to the institutional integration of developmental edu- 
cation. 



The research also indicates that sound assessment 
and placement components appear to characterize suc- 
cessful developmental programs (Boylan, Bliss, & 
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Bonham, 1997; Morante, 1986; Roueche & Roueche, 
1999). We do not know, however, which assessment 
instruments are most accurate for developmental students 
or how student performance on assessment tests is in- 
fluenced by student attitudes toward assessment. Fur- 
thermore, our current assessment systems emphasize 
cognitive rather than noncognitive measurement (Boylan, 
1999). Certainly, better placement decisions can be made 
if counselors have more information about the 
noncognitive characteristics of developmental students 
(Dwinell & Higbee, 1990, 1991; Higbee & Dwinell, 
1990a, 1990b, 1995, 1996; Higbee & Thomas, 1999). 
But what characteristics should be measured and what 
instruments should be used to measure them? 

We also know that counseling has been identified as 
an important factor in the success of developmental stu- 
dents (Casazza & Silverman, 1996; Higbee, 1989; Higbee 
& Dwinell, 1992, 1993; Maxwell, 1997; Roueche & 
Roueche, 1999). However, we do not know if develop- 
mental students from various social and ethnic back- 
grounds are more or less likely to participate in counsel- 
ing or if participation or lack thereof has more impact 
on some groups than others. We do not know if particu- 
lar theories or approaches in counseling are effective for 
certain types of developmental students. We do not even 
know what sorts of training are appropriate for those 
who provide counseling to developmental students. 

Similarly, the research tells us that tutor training is 
essential to successful tutoring for developmental stu- 
dents (Boylan, Bliss, & Bonham, 1997; Casazza & 
Silverman, 1996; Maxwell, 1997). We know little, how- 
ever, about how this training can best be organized or 
carried out. There is little information to guide us in 
answering questions about the most effective content, 
duration, or delivery mechanism for tutor training pro- 
grams. 

Perhaps even more disconcerting is that there is little 
agreement in the field about what success may mean for 
developmental students and programs. Are courses suc- 
cessful when most students complete them in one se- 
mester with a C or better? Are they successful when 
students are able to pass the next credit-bearing course 
in that subject area? Or, are they successful only when 
they contribute to students’ long-term retention or gradu- 
ation? Are the tutoring efforts of learning assistance 
programs successful when students pass the courses in 
which they are tutored? Are they successful when they 
provide students with the wherewithal to attain specific 
educational objectives? Or are they only successful if 
students participating in them have attained a degree or 
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a credential? This lack of agreement about the desired 
outcomes of developmental education and the subsequent 
ways of measuring its success represents a major short- 
fall in the literature of the field. Without such agree- 
ment, it is very difficult to answer the question, “Does it 
work?” 

Costs and Benefits of 
Developmental Education 

In the area of costs and benefits, we know very little 
about what it costs to provide developmental education 
and what immediate and long-term benefits accrue from 
these costs. In general, the research indicates that the 
provision of developmental education does not repre- 
sent a particularly large investment of higher education 
resources. The work of Breneman and Haarlow (1998) 
indicates that the total national public expenditure for 
remedial courses is less than 2% of the total national 
higher education budget. In fact, the authors conclude 
that “the fact that remedial education draws political fire 
far in excess of any reasonable view of its budgetary 
costs suggests that other factors are driving the criticism” 

(p. 20). 

The cost of providing developmental education and 
learning assistance is probably considerably less than 
legislators or decision-makers believe these costs to be. 
However, because neither institutions nor states main- 
tain comparable records on the costs of developmental 
education, we do not know the costs per student of de- 
livering these services. Furthermore, because we have 
not clearly defined the benefits of these services, we also 
do not know whether the benefits are justified by the 
costs. Studies clarifying the benefits of developmental 
education and identifying what may reasonably be con- 
sidered as “success” for developmental and learning as- 
sistance programs are definitely needed. 

We do know that developmental education has its 
benefits. The National Study of Developmental Educa- 
tion (Boylan, Bliss & Bonham, 1997), for instance, sug- 
gests that students who participate in community col- 
lege developmental education programs are somewhat 
more likely to graduate than the national average of all 
community college students. Research by McCabe and 
Day (1998) suggests that there are many unheralded so- 
cietal and economic benefits to developmental educa- 
tion. Those who participate in developmental educa- 
tion are better work force participants, make a measur- 
able positive contribution to their local economy, and 
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are likely to be contributing citizens in the society. But 
research on the extent of these contributions is, unfortu- 
nately, in its infancy. 

Conclusion 

It is apparent that, although much has been accom- 
plished through research on developmental education, 
much also remains to be accomplished through further 
research. The list of things that we know for certain 
from the research is long. The list of things that we still 
need to learn is substantially longer. In spite of the 
progress made by decades of research, we still have more 
questions than answers. 

It is hoped that the areas for further study identified 
in this paper may be of benefit to those engaged in re- 
search on developmental education. Professional asso- 
ciations, research centers, faculty members, and gradu- 
ate students are encouraged to continue to add to the 
research base of the field by exploring these important 
research questions in developmental education. 
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T hree assumptions underlined the discussion of peda- 
gogical issues: 

1. Students participating in developmental educa- 
tion programs constitute a very diverse group. No single 
pedagogical approach will “fit” all students. 

2. Successful developmental education programs 
are comprehensive and multifaceted. 

3 . Successful programs address both cognitive and 
affective aspects of the learning process. 

Discussion of these assumptions generated additional 
assertions, including that developmental education stu- 
dents are not necessarily very different from all students. 
Perhaps students participating in developmental educa- 
tion programs differ in preparation or prior knowledge 
from other students, but not necessarily in ability or 
“quality.” Also, “cognitive” is perhaps too narrow a term 
to describe nonaffective aspects of learning; “intellec- 
tual” may be more applicable. 

Traditionally in institutions of higher education in- 
formation has been transmitted from faculty members 
to students through texts and lectures. New directions 
in pedagogy include a constructivist approach and alter- 
native delivery systems. When using constructivism as 
a theoretical foundation, faculty members begin at a point 
that reflects the students’ level of learning and encour- 
age students to think for themselves, leading to self-dis- 
covery. Learning is no longer a matter of requiring stu- 
dents to “regurgitate” information provided by the in- 
structor, who is perceived as the authority figure (Perry, 
1970). Students become more involved in the learning 
process and engage in higher levels of thinking (Barbanel, 
1987; Bloom, 1956). 

Alternative delivery systems can include different 
instructional approaches within the classroom, such as 
collaborative learning, as well new formats for provid- 
ing instruction, such as distance learning, Internet dis- 
cussion groups. Supplemental Instruction (SI), and 
paired, linked, and adjunct courses. Each of these alter- 



native teaching formats can take a variety of forms. For 
example, collaborative learning can take place in dyads, 
triads, and small groups, with or without assigned ob- 
servers. Students may or may not be grouped randomly 
or by ability level or previous knowledge or experience. 
Or students may be placed into groups that enable them 
to complement each other’s skills. An important facet 
of collaborative learning is that students become the 
teachers and take greater responsibility for their own 
acquisition of knowledge. Collaborative learning can 
promote persistence because students can assist each 
other in overcoming hurdles (Thomas & Higbee, 1996; 
1998a). However, some faculty members believe that 
collaborative learning takes too much time, and that con- 
tent is lost in the process. Others think that collabora- 
tive learning can be effective in some disciplines, but 
not in others. For a collaborative learning model to be 
successful, both faculty and students require training in 
how to facilitate and engage in the collaborative process 
and what is expected of participants. Furthermore, the 
value of collaborative learning cannot be assessed in a 
single class period. What works well with one group of 
students may not appear to work with another. Learning 
objectives must be established, and progress toward 
meeting those objectives must be measured over time. 

Another ongoing pedagogical debate, particularly 
within the field of developmental education, is whether 
basic skills or learning strategies should be taught in 
“stand alone” courses or embedded in the regular cur- 
riculum (Dimon, 1993; Maxwell, 1998; Taraban, 1997; 
Utterback, 1987; Wilcox & Jensen, 2000). Some fac- 
ulty members argue that there is not enough time to fo- 
cus on enhancing skills while also covering the depth 
and breadth of content required in regular core curricu- 
lum courses, but others have demonstrated that the inte- 
grated approach need not limit content and benefits all 
students (Ghere, 2000; Jensen & Rush, 2000; Wambach 
& delMas, 1998). Many faculty members do not be- 
lieve they have adequate training to teach skills and strat- 
egies. Although not a primary focus of this discussion, 
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this is a critical pedagogical issue to be addressed by 
developmental educators. This debate has led to the for- 
mulation of other formats for linking skills to content. 

Supplemental Instruction (Arendale, 1998; Peled & 
Kim, 1995; Zaritsky, 1998) has become a proven ap- 
proach for enhancing student learning and linking skill 
development to core curriculum courses without putting 
this responsibility on faculty. One of the reasons that SI 
is so popular as an alternative to more traditional forms 
of developmental education, such as mandatory pre-col- 
lege level reading courses, is that it targets high-risk 
courses rather than students, thus eliminating the stigma 
associated with labeling students. For SI to be success- 
ful, it must receive both administrative and faculty sup- 
port across the campus, and SI leaders must be adequately 
trained regarding teaching and learning strategies, as well 
as knowledgeable about the academic discipline. 

The SI model is not necessarily appropriate for all 
institutions. Other approaches that have been demon- 
strated in different disciplines at various types of insti- 
tutions during the past two decades include paired, 
linked, and adjunct courses (Bullock, Madden, & Harter, 
1987; Commander & Smith, 1995; Dimon, 1981; 
Weinstein, 1995). In some cases skills courses are paired 
with core curriculum classes. In other instances core 
courses are linked in a block that forms a type of learn- 
ing community, which also promotes the formation of 
study groups outside of class. Again, paired, linked, and 
adjunct courses require both faculty and administrative 
support, with procedures for enrollment clearly delin- 
eated in the registration process. 

Modem technology allows for numerous pedagogi- 
cal advancements, from Power Point presentations to 
enhance lectures, to teaching on computer (Brothen & 
Wambach, 2000; Kuehner, 1999) or on television 
(Hodge-Hardin, 1998; Koehler, 2000; Thomas & Higbee, 
1998b) and distance learning (Illingworth, 1996). Each 
method has its strengths and pitfalls. Internet discus- 
sion groups, for example, can be a powerful means of 
encouraging collaboration if students have adequate ac- 
cess to the required technology. 

New pedagogical approaches can meet with resis- 
tance from students and faculty alike. Some students do 
not think a faculty member is teaching unless he or she 
lectures (Brothen & Wambach, 2000). Some students, 
particularly some returning adult students, prefer to work 
independently rather than in collaborative groups, and 
may think that they are wasting their time. Some stu- 
dents have had little exposure to technology in high 
school, and become anxious if they are not provided with 




adequate training. Some faculty members believe that 
alternative formats undermine their authority or take time 
that should be devoted to teaching content. Others are 
comfortable lecturing, and do not feel that same level of 
comfort using other teaching methods. Others recog- 
nize that time and effort expended to learning new skills 
or adopting new pedagogies are not rewarded in the pro- 
motion and tenure process. 

Effective developmental educators are open, flex- 
ible, and adaptable. They are “sensitive and responsive” 
(National Association for Developmental Education, 
1995) to their students. They approach new strategies 
critically. They understand that the measure of success 
will vary depending upon how the evaluation is con- 
ducted and by whom. They are reflective teachers who 
are interested in enriching student learning, even if their 
behavior is not rewarded by the institution. Their pri- 
mary concern is for their students. 

Because developmental students are so diverse, there 
can be no best strategy for teaching them. They do as 
well as any other students when instructors use innova- 
tive teaching strategies. Developmental teachers should 
be knowledgeable about new, effective ways of teach- 
ing, and give their students training and practice in re- 
sponding to them. 
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G iven that students will be unequally prepared for 
college, we can assume that there will always be a 
need for developmental education in some form. Even 
the debates about mainstreaming developmental educa- 
tion still recognize the need for some kind of integrated, 
expanded support services such as study skills courses 
and learning centers to support all students. Whatever 
the focus — integrated services or separate programs — 
the fact is that work needs to continue to provide inno- 
vative and expanded versions of developmental educa- 
tion in the future. The breadth of programs in develop- 
mental education is far ranging, from inclusive English 
as a Second Language (ESL) programs to federally 
funded academic support and bridge programs like 
TRIO’S Upward Bound and Talent Search programs. It 
is important to examine the ways that these programs 
presently serve students, as well as continuing to iden- 
tify the best locations and configurations for these pro- 
grams. A deeper consideration of the relationship of these 
programs to each other, and how they fit under the um- 
brella of developmental education, is a key issue in the 
future. 

There are presently many new innovations in devel- 
opmental education that are worth examining as models 
for future expansion in the field. For example, distance 
learning and new technologies have played a larger role 
in delivering education to students both off-site and in 
the classroom. What are we finding about the outcomes 
of these methods? We also continue to implement sum- 
mer bridge and immersion programs (summer institutes) 
for minority, ESL, and international students entering 
college to prepare them for academic work (Nuney- 
Wormack, Astone, & Smodlaka, 1992; Stratton, 1998). 
Programs that bridge students from K-12 to college, such 
as Upward Bound, have also been expanded and created 
to prepare students early on for a transition to college. 
Federally-fimded programs like TRIO have gained rec- 
ognition for their successes in supporting low-income, 
minority, and first-generation college students through 
tutoring. Supplemental Instruction, and advising systems. 
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Additionally, grants have been used to develop programs 
for nontraditional populations of students, such as women 
who are receiving welfare to attend college and learn 
skills to be placed into new jobs (e.g., through such av- 
enues as the Student Parent Program in General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, which assists recipients 
of MFIP — Minnesota Family Investment Program). 
Other curricular reform concepts, such as the Curricu- 
lum Transformation and Disability (CTAD) workshop 
program at the University of Minnesota, also serve as 
models for creating professional development forums for 
faculty to transform their courses to create better access 
for all students, specifically those with disabilities. 

Other program models are being developed and 
adopted by developmental education programs, such as 
the Freshman Seminar model (Center for The First- Year 
Experience and Students in Transition, University of 
South Carolina). Learning communities, which can be 
created and sustained through seminars, or the offering 
of clustered or packaged courses (i.e., courses in which 
students take the same set of classes together), are other 
newer models of education that have been successfully 
applied in developmental programs. Additionally, new 
partnerships have been formed between community and 
technical colleges to offer a wider range of courses de- 
signed to meet the needs of industries and businesses 
requiring specialized training. The results of these ex- 
panded programs need to be researched and analyzed 
carefully to determine the impact and outcomes for stu- 
dents. The merging of programs such as the community 
and technical college, and the presence of bridge pro- 
grams between high schools and higher education, are 
examples of transformations in definitions of develop- 
mental education. 

Another emerging question related to these changes 
is: What is ‘‘college level” work when placed within the 
broader context of education? What is “developmental” 
within this range of definitions, and who are the stu- 
dents served by developmental programs (Higbee, in 
press)? This discussion is very much at the heart of fu- 
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ture innovations and changes in the field at the present 
time. We continue to face external challenges to our work, 
and new approaches include discussions about 
mainstreaming developmental education students into a 
more integrated curriculum serving all students. If we 
are doing our jobs correctly and successfully, true inno- 
vations in the field might lead us in this direction. Yet at 
the present time, the reality is that there are and will 
always be a wide range of students entering higher edu- 
cation whose needs change and cannot be addressed by 
mainstream programs. High school education is uneven 
in terms of college preparation. Even with the advent of 
new standards and testing measures for high school stu- 
dents, which theoretically exist to even out their levels 
of preparation (or screen them out and hold them back), 
the problems facing educators are many in terms of con- 
tinuing to meet the needs of changing demographics and 
nontraditional student populations. Even a small percent- 
age of students in private, elite colleges like Harvard 
require the presence of a developmental English course 
and tutorial services. There will always be a need for 
some form of developmental education, and the innova- 
tions need to be initiated and developed by experts who 
work within the field, not shaped by those from the out- 
side. 

Additionally, there are often discrepancies in our 
definitions of who the “developmental” populations re- 
ally are (Higbee, in press). This leads back to present 
work on continuing to expand and define developmen- 
tal education. For example, many educational systems 
have experienced a shift in demographics related to im- 
migrants and refugee students participating in higher 
education. English as a Second Language programs have 
been established to respond to the needs of these stu- 
dents in terms of language acquisition and acculturation 
at the college level. However, some of these students 
are “developmental” and some are not, but the distinc- 
tions have not always been clarified. What are the unique 
borders and barriers these students face, and how does 
developmental education respond — or not — to these 
needs? Is our current definition of developmental edu- 
cation too narrow in these areas, or does it need to be 
expanded? Which programs can serve as positive mod- 
els for this consideration? As with more traditional de- 
velopmental programs, the needs vary widely at the lo- 
cal level. A continued exploration of the range of ser- 
vices, integrated or separate, is needed to provide more 
accurate information as we assess these issues. 
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Standards and Certification 

Another area in the discussion around program and 
service innovations is the implementation of standards 
and certification for individuals and programs of devel- 
opmental education. Does this contribute to innovative 
and expanded programs and services in the field? What 
standards will be most useful in terms of sustaining these 
progressive initiatives, and how can we assess this? Or- 
ganizations like the National Association for Develop- 
mental Education (NADE) and the College Reading and 
Learning Association (CRLA) can serve as focal points 
forevaluation, development, and implementation of stan- 
dards. In this case, these organizations need to work to- 
ward demonstrating a positive relationship between stan- 
dards such as certification and outcomes for students in 
developmental programs. What is the impact in terms of 
retention and graduation rates? Which services and pro- 
grams contribute to these positive outcomes, and how 
can we draw upon these models to inform standards for 
programs and professionals? 

Professional Development 

In terms of long-term professional development, it 
is important to continue expanding graduate-level pro- 
grams that can certify future faculty and staff with teach- 
ing and research expertise in developmental education. 
We can look toward existing programs for future inno- 
vations in this area, such as Appalachian State Univer- 
sity, Grambling State University, University of Missouri- 
Kansas City, Southwest Texas State University, and Na- 
tional-Louis University. It is recommended that more 
places should invest their resources in creating more 
options for sites to attain a doctorate in developmental 
education. Presently, there is only one place, Grambling 
State University, which offers such a program at the doc- 
toral level. If we really want to expand and sustain re- 
search in the field, we need to train doctoral students 
directly into the profession. Typically, most people en- 
ter developmental education through a content area or 
through work in support services. This certainly provides 
necessary training and background for programs and 
services, but the existence of graduate students with these 
formal credentials further legitimizes the work of devel- 
opmental education as a field. This creates an important 
history as well when we can offer sites for this sustained 
focus on developmental education. This, in conjunction 
with the ongoing innovations in opportunities for pro- 
fessional development, will provide an important legacy 
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for establishing long-term professionals invested in the 
goals and outcomes of developmental education. 



Recommendations 

Ultimately, the work to expand programs and pro- 
vide innovative services in the future should result from 
a strong focus on the needs and expectations of students 
and their multiple educational contexts. Future changes 
need to come as a result of their needs and not from an 
external push related to false public perceptions of how 
these programs should fiinction. We need to inform our 
work with theory and research relevant to our models 
for success, as well as learn to be flexible and attentive 
to current politics and trends affecting developmental 
education. The best practices and models in the field 
need to be documented and disseminated widely through 
national organizations and locally by administrators. 

To continue innovations and expansions in devel- 
opmental education that most positively benefit all stu- 
dents, the following recommendations must be consid- 
ered: 

1. Place an awareness of changing student demo- 
graphics and needs at the forefront of innovations in pro- 
grams and services. 

2. Promote certification as a means of 
professionalizing the field of developmental education. 

3. Identify, validate, and disseminate best practices 
and program models, which should be research-based 
and reflective of collaborations between two- and four- 
year institutions. 

4. Address the professional development needs of 
many part-time and adjunct staff, many of whom may 
not have the opportunity to attend professional confer- 
ences, yet they teach a large majority of classes and pro- 
vide services. 

5. Train and mentor teachers to implement research, 
and reward them accordingly for these activities. 

6. Since a large percentage of students continue to 
enter the work force directly through technical training 
programs, it is important to work with industry to pro- 
vide this training and merge this with developmental edu- 
cation programs. 

7. Promote a focus on technology and access, with 
an emphasis on what is working. We need to continue it 
because it is good, not just because it is there. 
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8. Continue to develop graduate-level programs and 
professional development for future staff and faculty in 
developmental education. 
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A s we sit here in the last few months of the last year 
of the last decade of the last century of this millen- 
nium, we ruminate about developmental education. 
Thinking back on texts over the last 25 years that have 
made a difference in our thinking about technology 
(Christ, 1982; Drucker, 1994; Negroponte, 1995; Papert, 
1993; Taylor, 1980; Toffler, 1980); about reading (Barr, 
Kamil, Mosenthal, & Pearson, 1991; Deford, Lyons, & 
Pinnell, 1991; Meyer, 1975; Pearson, Barr, Kamil, & 
Mosenthal, 1984; Rumelhart, 1985); about developmen- 
tal education (Flippo & Caverly, 2000; Maxwell, 1979; 
Pauk, 1984); about cognition (Hostadter, 1985; Spiro, 
Coulson, Feltovich, & Anderson, 1994; Vygotsky, 1978); 
and recently about brain research (Damasio, 1994), we 
consider where developmental education has been in the 
last millennium and where it should go in the next. 

Education (and more specifically developmental 
education) has evolved as the result of technology. Be- 
ginning with the Hunting and Gathering Age, through 
the Agrarian Age, and then into the Industrial Age, ex- 
pert elders taught and developed their apprentices using 
oral communication, such as storytelling and recitation. 
With the invention of technologies like writing 5,000 
years ago and the printing press 500 years ago, these 
elders were able to use these technologies to collect and 
organize data bits of their knowledge and convert it into 
printed information, making it available to growing num- 
bers of apprentices who were the emerging literate. Thus 
basic education shifted as a result of technology toward 
teaching the novice how to develop knowledge fi:‘om in- 
formation — knowledge development resulting from 
thinking while reading, from debating what has been 
read, fi-om coming to group understanding, and fi:‘om ex- 
pressing individual understanding through speaking and 
writing. 

Today’s elders have lived through the technology- 
generated information explosion that most label the In- 
formation Age. We prefer Drucker ’s (1994) term, the 
Knowledge Age. To be successful. Knowledge Age 
workers must learn to convert a mass of information into 



usable knowledge. They need to be able to critically 
gather information fi^om a variety of sources; organize, 
arrange, and integrate that information with information 
others on their team provide to collaboratively create a 
consensus knowledge; and then succinctly present this 
knowledge to superiors, clients, or the public at large 
(Drucker, 1994; Levin, 1994). Thus the Knowledge Age 
challenges developmental educators to prepare students 
to meet a rising cultural standard of literacy in which 
students must convert graphic symbols to knowledge, 
manipulate numbers to make sense of the world, dem- 
onstrate their knowledge through tests and cogently writ- 
ten texts, and organize their time to accomplish these 
and other activities. Although technology has created 
the challenge of dealing with copious information, tech- 
nology has also given us tools that help us assist stu- 
dents in developing strategies to make sense of it. How 
have we as developmental educators approached this new 
challenge and taken advantage of these technological 
tools? 

At the end of this millenium, the majority of devel- 
opmental educators and students do not yet have access 
to the Internet (National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics, 1999; U.S. Department of Commerce, 1999). This 
is changing rapidly as “e-commerce” is driving hard- 
ware manufacturers to provide cheap, internet-ready “ap- 
pliances” that allow everyone access, much like the video 
cassette recorder has provided video access to almost 
every classroom, lab, and household. Even with the avail- 
ability of hardware, monthly service charges for e-mail 
and Internet access can still be a prohibitive cost. Once 
again, advertising is providing fi^ee access. So, for those 
developmental educators with access, what are they do- 
ing with it? 

Common to those who use technology in develop- 
mental education classrooms are computer programs 
built on an Industrial Age, assembly line, educational 
model. In these types of programs, students are assessed 
as to the level of their skill, placed at an appropriate level 
of Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI), and then passed 
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on to new levels when a computer-based test indicates 
they are ready to leave production and move on to appli- 
cation. These models typically represent behaviorist 
learning theory, which holds that given an appropriate 
stimulus with a given amount of reinforcement, students 
will produce the appropriate response. While necessary, 
it is not sufficient. Through this educational model, stu- 
dents often only reach simple levels of knowledge de- 
velopment (Spiro, Coulson, Feltovich, & Anderson, 
1994) marked by the ability to recall and apply informa- 
tion in limited contexts, but not the ability to apply com- 
plex knowledge in multiple contexts or develop exper- 
tise. That is, when using technology as a tutor (Taylor, 
1980), only simple levels of knowledge are created. 
However, when technology is used as a tool, particu- 
larly from a social constructivist, instructional perspec- 
tive (Vygotsky, 1978), there is a greater opportunity for 
the development of complex levels of knowledge. More- 
over, using technology as a tutee, through creating inter- 
active, instructional materials for other students, strength- 
ens these complex levels of knowledge, leading students 
toward expertise (Caverly, Orlando, & Mullen, 2000; 
Caverly & Peterson, 2000; Henry, 1998). 

To prepare students for the Knowledge Age work- 
place, what is needed is a reconceptualization of tech- 
nology in developmental education, one that leads de- 
velopmental students beyond simple levels of knowledge. 
This can be accomplished by building upon what we 
know about how adults learn (Knowles, 1970; Stein, 
1998), using technology to support instruction rather than 
supplant it, and by accepting the great variability among 
our students in their level of expertise (Cockrell, 
Cockrell, & Harris, 1998). 

A beginning to this process is GAP (Caverly, 1998), 
which will help revitalize developmental education pro- 
grams to fit these new demands. That is, teaching stu- 
dents how to Gather information from a variety of sources 
ranging from their prior knowledge to information fi-om 
textbooks, tradebooks, professors, laboratories, the 
Internet, peers, and their life experiences as they attempt 
to satisfy a variety of task demands. Then teaching stu- 
dents how to Arrange that information to fit a given task 
demand, as well as how to rearrange the same informa- 
tion to fit any of several other task demands, thus creat- 
ing complex knowledge. Finally, teaching students how 
to Present that knowledge to others through writing, 
multimedia, and hypermedia (the tools of the Knowl- 
edge Age) as they confirm their understanding via feed- 
back from a variety of audiences, learning by doing 
(Brookfield, 1 997). Teaching students how to bridge the 
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gap between information and knowledge will prepare 
them not only to survive, but to succeed in their futures. 

This reconceptualization must take place as the de- 
velopmental education train is continuing down the track. 
To accomplish it, we as leaders in the field must evalu- 
ate how we provide faculty development for our col- 
leagues. Many developmental educators come to our field 
indirectly — well-trained in their content area, but with 
little knowledge about teaching developmental students 
in general (Boylan, 1996), or teaching with technology 
specifically. Most are assigned large teaching loads with 
little or no time for in-service training. One solution might 
be a certification process (much the same as we certify 
tutors) through which we certify developmental educa- 
tors at different levels of technology expertise. Through 
in-service faculty development we can provide expanded 
knowledge of constructivist learning theory and tech- 
nology curriculum integration. Note, we emphasize the 
concept “faculty development” rather than “in-service 
training.” Here, sound instructional practice is applied 
encouraging independence from the trainer, experts pro- 
viding sound faculty development to the developmental 
educators much as developmental educators provide for 
their students. 

As we move into this millennium, we as develop- 
mental educators need to reconsider our instructional 
models; the role of technology within these models; how 
we develop students to create knowledge, not just pro- 
cess information; and how we develop developmental 
educators. This can be accomplished through a collec- 
tive effort of leaders, practitioners, and students helping 
developmental education grow to meet the demands of 
the next millennium. 
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W hat makes for a successful first year for college 
students? Should the focus of developmental edu- 
cation be working with the high schools, working with 
students once they enter postsecondary institutions, or 
both? Are there systematic ways to engage in conversa- 
tions between developmental education programs and 
high school faculty and staff? These were among the 
questions posed to launch this discussion. Meanwhile, 
two academic disciplines, mathematics and English com- 
position, emerged as primary areas of concern in “bridg- 
ing the gap.” 

Mathematics 

In many states the minimum mathematics require- 
ment for high school graduation remains two years. In 
others the requirement has recently been expanded to 
three years, but students who plan to attend college must 
also consider what courses they take to meet the three- 
year requirement. Even when completing three or four 
years of high school mathematics, a gap may be created 
because of the time lag between when the last course is 
taken and college matriculation. For example, this may 
be a problem for students who begin high school alge- 
bra in the eighth grade or for students in schools with 
block scheduling who can complete four units of math 
in four semesters. (It was noted that similar problems 
arise in the study of foreign language.) Students who do 
not pursue higher education immediately after high 
school graduation are also victims of this time lag, as 
are college students who procrastinate taking mathemat- 
ics. The University of Georgia’s Division of Academic 
Assistance has recently instituted a course titled “Prepa- 
ration for College Algebra” for institutional credit (i.e., 
not graduation credit) only. Students who find them- 
selves “over their heads” in their first college mathemat- 
ics course can change sections to a course that will pre- 
pare them to be successful the following semester, rather 
than trying to start over where they left off, still “lost” 
(Higbee, Dwinell, & Thomas, in p(es's). 



Students may resist or feel insulted by their colle- 
giate math placements. At some institutions placement 
is mandatory, while at others it serves as a recommenda- 
tion (Warner, Duranczyk, & Richards, 2000). Math 
placements may be based on many different factors, in- 
cluding: (a) math history (e.g., courses taken and grades 
earned in high school math); (b) scores on standardized 
admissions tests; (c) state-mandated placement tests; (d) 
institutional placement tests; or (e) any combination of 
the above. Problems arise not only when students take 
placement tests after an extended period without math- 
ematics instruction or review, but also when required to 
take tests without the use of calculators, particularly 
graphing calculators, after relying heavily on calcula- 
tors to perform basic mathematical functions in high 
school. Depending on the college’s approach, some stu- 
dents are disadvantaged because of dependence on cal- 
culators or computer-assisted mathematics instruction 
in high school, while others are advantaged (Penglase & 
Arnold, 1996; Testone, 1998). This problem requires 
improved communication between high school and col- 
lege math programs. 

Another concern is high school students’ readiness 
to take advanced mathematics courses. Are 16 year olds 
ready for calculus? What do we know about cognitive 
readiness for advanced math? This is an area that merits 
further research and dissemination in high schools and 
developmental math programs. The ability to be suc- 
cessful in math is critical to any discussion of bridging 
the gap because tracking in high school and choice of 
major in college can be directly influenced by what is 
perceived as students’ math aptitude. 

Writing 

Composition is the other academic area that triggers 
considerable concern related to bridging the gap. Ex- 
plorations of high school and college curricula in some 
parts of the country seem to indicate that there are fewer 
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discrepancies in expectations than anticipated. In sev- 
eral states writing proficiency testing occurs at both the 
high school and college levels to assure that students are 
not graduating without mastering basic skills. 

An important issue for developmental educators is 
English placement. Multiple choice examinations can- 
not measure writing proficiency, but writing samples are 
costly to administer and score. Improved articulation 
between high schools and colleges, especially in states 
that already have mandatory high school testing pro- 
grams, might ease the transition and make it possible to 
eliminate an additional level of testing. 

Vocational Tracking 

Some students are not adequately prepared for 
postsecondary education because of the vocational track 
they pursued in high school. Some state educational 
systems are working to eliminate this problem by en- 
couraging greater overlap among tracks, especially in 
math and communication skills, because of the demands 
of a technological society. However, at the present time 
there are students graduating from high school who do 
not comprehend fully the ramifications of selecting a 
non-college placement track, nor do some parents rec- 
ognize that their children will face limited options in the 
future because of vocational tracking. Some families 
are unfairly disadvantaged because parents do not un- 
derstand the system or are unaware of its implications. 
In addition, parents may not know how to advocate for 
their children within the educational system. These prob- 
lems are particularly prominent among first-generation 
high school and college students and recent immigrants, 
and tend to affect students of color disproportionately. 

For developmental educators, serving students who 
are underprepared due to tracking generates a whole new 
set of questions regarding responsibility for communi- 
cation with high schools, parents, and students. It also 
raises issues related to admissions and maintaining stan- 
dards. Similar questions and issues arise when serving 
English as a Second Language (ESL) students. Services 
such as the Commanding English Program in the Gen- 
eral College of the University of Minnesota, the Lan- 
guage Institute at National-Louis University (Kim, 1 997), 
and collaborative efforts between the American Lan- 
guage Program and the Division of Academic Assistance 
at the University of Georgia (Burrell & Kim, 1998; 
Higbee, Dwinell, & Thomas, in press) demonstrate that 
it is possible for developmental education programs, 
whether at the community college or the research uni- 
id 



versity, to provide the learning assistance necessary to 
enable nonnative speakers to be successful (Sparks, 
1995). 

Programs to Bridge the Gap 

There are programs that have proven successful in 
assisting students to bridge the gap between high school 
and college. Programs such as Upward Bound, learning 
communities (Carter & Silker, 1997; Cross, 1998; 
Romanoff, 2000), and freshman-year experience pro- 
grams (Deppe & Davenport, 1996; Sanford, 1998) have 
proven track records. Developmental educators must 
continue to conduct research to determine what works 
and then expand on these programs and adapt them to 
meet the needs of different populations. Some of these 
programs traditionally have served relatively few stu- 
dents because they are expensive due to low student-to- 
teacher ratios. On the one hand, educators should at- 
tempt to find means to lower costs; on the other hand, 
when taking into account the success of such programs, 
educators may need to rethink how they define cost ef- 
fectiveness and consider long-term goals as opposed to 
short-term expense. Retaining students who are ulti- 
mately prepared to be more productive members of so- 
ciety is a worthwhile investment. 

Institutional fit is also an issue. For example, it is 
often difficult to convince community college students 
to participate in enrichment programs such as ffeshman- 
year experience courses. Other demands on the time of 
student parents, working students, adult learners, and 
part-time students are likely to make participation a low 
priority. Developmental educators need to explore cre- 
ative approaches to bridge the gap from high school to 
the community college, and also from the community 
college to the four-year institution. 

Just as there are factors in bridging the gap over 
which developmental educators have no control, it is im- 
perative to understand that high schools cannot be held 
responsible for students’ lack of preparation. Research 
indicates the importance of nutrition, sleep, exercise, 
attendance, and other behaviors that are related to aca- 
demic achievement. Nothing is accomplished by at- 
tempting to determine blame for students’ inadequate 
preparation for college. Developmental educators’ en- 
ergy must be devoted to providing assistance and sup- 
port. 
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Recommendations 

1 . Explore what is working at both the high school 
and postsecondary levels. Adapt and expand upon suc- 
cessful programs. Take better advantage of programs 
that already exist, such as first-year experience courses. 

2. Establish channels of communication between 
levels of educational institutions. Exchanges of infor- 
mation must go both ways. Avoid scapegoating. Never 
assume that shifting the problem down fixes it. 

3. Examine exposure versus real readiness. This is 
both a curricular issue and an assessment issue. Wise 
assessments are performance based. 

4. Consider different models for different situations. 
Look for appropriate solutions for specific populations 
and types of institutions, making best possible use of 
available resources. 

5. Use the resources of research universities to as- 
sist in bridging the community college gap. Community 
college personnel are seldom rewarded for research ac- 
tivities. Develop partnerships to conduct research. 

6. Apply cognitive learning theory to student devel- 
opment. Be realistic about the amount of time students 
need to develop skills. Avoid strategies that assume a 
“quick fix.” 
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T he goals of developmental education include promot- 
ing educational opportunity through efforts that en- 
hance both access and retention. Although the measures 
taken and the issues related to access and retention may 
overlap, they are not synonymous and must be addressed 
separately. Defining access is more complicated than it 
might appear. Traditionally, access has been viewed as 
opening the door to postsecondary education. With the 
proliferation of public community colleges and techni- 
cal institutions in many states, some educators and leg- 
islators alike have assumed that the problem of access 
has been addressed because relatively low-cost programs 
are available to anyone with a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. However, numerous other issues related to 
access are overlooked. 

Factors related to access to postsecondary educa- 
tion include proximity, financial considerations, the avail- 
ability of child care, and testing and placement policies. 
A prospective student may meet admissions criteria and 
may have the academic ability to be successful, but may 
not be able to pursue postsecondary education due to 
distance to the closest institution, lack of transportation, 
inability to pay, loss of potential income, family com- 
mitments, or other obstacles. Barriers such as these may 
be exacerbated by testing and placement policies that 
require students to complete what are considered pre- 
college, noncredit courses in order to eventually pursue 
a degree. When faced with the possibility of spending 
up to a year attending and paying for courses that are 
considered “remedial,” it is understandable that some 
prospective students consider their access denied. 

Another critical question in any discussion of ac- 
cess is “access to what?” There is growing concern that 
socio-economically disadvantaged students, for example, 
may have access to local two-year institutions, but that 
there may not be equal access to four-year colleges and 
universities. In several states developmental education 
programs in public institutions are now restricted to two- 
year institutions; in these states developmental educa- 
tion has been eliminated from research universities, thus 
O 
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further limiting access to those institutions. Legislators 
have decided that underprepared students have no place 
in four-year institutions. One of the problems with this 
position is that a student who is gifted in one discipline 
may require academic assistance in another. Is it appro- 
priate to deny the admission of a talented musician, for 
example, to the institution with the strongest music pro- 
gram because the student is considered underprepared 
in another area, such as English composition? Of per- 
haps greatest concern may be whether policies such as 
these result in the under-representation of protected 
groups, such as students of color, in public four-year 
colleges and universities, especially when the cause of 
these students’ inadequate preparation may be institu- 
tionalized racism, even if unintended. 

Partnerships between elementary, middle, and sec- 
ondary schools and postsecondary institutions can en- 
hance both access and retention (American Association 
for Higher Education, 1999; Tompkins, 1999; Wiseman, 
1999). Projects that promote seamless educational pro- 
grams for students are rare. Further communication is 
needed between officials at all levels of public educa- 
tion. Postsecondary educators cannot approach partner- 
ships with the attitude that their role is to “fix” problems 
in the K-12 system. Educators can also become more 
involved in other opportunities for partnerships, includ- 
ing workplace literacy projects (e.g., Longman, Atkinson, 
Miholic, & Simpson, 1999) and educational programs 
provided by the military (e.g., Griffith, 1999). 

Retention 

Just as the term access requires a more thorough defi- 
nition, retention may be measured in so many different 
ways that an accurate definition is elusive. There are 
numerous issues that surround perceptions of academic 
success, which is often equated with retention. Gradua- 
tion rates are perhaps the most commonly accepted mea- 
sure of retention, but they generally fail to take into ac- 




count other factors such as: (a) students who transfer to 
other institutions, including students who ultimately earn 
degrees elsewhere; (b) students who “stop out” and re- 
enter later; (c) students who leave due to factors over 
which the institution has no control (e.g., personal rea- 
sons such as illness, financial problems); (d) students 
for whom traditional higher education is not the most 
productive form of learning; and (e) students who achieve 
alternative forms of success without graduating. Is a 
student who drops out to perform an award-winning role 
in theater or film, for example, unsuccessful? Gradua- 
tion rates of collegiate athletes are commonly criticized 
without considering those student athletes who choose 
to pursue professional careers. What is needed is an 
inclusive definition of retention that fosters cooperation 
among institutions, at least within public systems of 
higher education, to account for transfers. Furthermore, 
measures of retention must be longitudinal, allowing for 
stopping out and reentering. Some policies developed 
to encourage retention, such as placement and exit test- 
ing and sophomore or junior year proficiency testing 
(e.g., in reading and writing) can have the opposite ef- 
fect. 

Inconsistencies in the definition and measurement 
of retention may be responsible for why retention statis- 
tics often appear so low. However, another problem is 
that retention programs are often aimed only at the stu- 
dents at the two ends of the continuum, high-risk stu- 
dents and honors students. Interventions such as Supple- 
mental Instruction that target high-risk courses rather than 
students can be effective in enhancing retention among 
all students. In his talent development model, Alexander 
Astin (1985) encourages an approach that promotes the 
academic growth of each student, regardless of where 
he or she starts. What is important is what each indi- 
vidual student achieves. When viewed from this per- 
spective, graduation is not the ultimate measure of suc- 
cess. 

Good instruction promotes retention, as do programs 
that provide a supportive learning environment, such as 
learning communities. Educational climate, both within 
and outside the classroom, can have a significant impact 
on student satisfaction and retention. Developmental 
education can play a critical role in student retention, 
but developmental educators must be in agreement re- 
garding the scope and mission of our profession. The 
National Association for Developmental Education’s 
(NADE) definition refers to providing academic assis- 
tance and learning support for all postsecondary learn- 
ers. However, many developmental education practitio- 
ners and programs have not embraced this definition and 
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continue to focus their efforts only on students consid- 
ered at risk. One of the current problems of develop- 
mental education as a profession is a bifurcated identity. 
Although the topic of this session was access and reten- 
tion, definition issues brought the discussion back to not 
only the definition of developmental education, but also 
the terminology. Can the profession flourish when its 
name is embedded in “at risk” rhetoric? 

Recommendations 

1 . Develop definitions of access and retention that 
will meet with the approval of legislators, administra- 
tors, and developmental educators and at the same time 
take into account the needs of individual students. 

2. Determine the role of developmental education 
in enhancing access and retention. To accomplish this 
goal may first require a redefinition and perhaps a re- 
naming of developmental education. 

3. Explore other lenses for viewing access and re- 
tention, including critical pedagogy. 

4. Conduct and reward research related to access 
and retention. Create new approaches that are theoreti- 
cally sound and reflect research findings regarding best 
practices. 

5. Provide professional development opportunities 
to explore strengthening the profession of developmen- 
tal education and responding to the revolving door of 
developmental education faculty. How can the profes- 
sion hope to achieve its goals when turnover occurs so 
frequently? Retention of developmental education fac- 
ulty and staff is a separate issue that must be addressed. 
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T he key questions in this group focused on two basic 
issues: (a) Is collaboration important?, and (b) Why 
is it important to developmental education? A primary 
assumption is generally held that collaboration is a posi- 
tive framework for educators. This standpoint has also 
been applied to research, teaching, and practice in de- 
velopmental education. Within the next ten years, the 
issue of creating partnerships and coalitions is projected 
to increase as a primary educational and social agenda, 
specifically as national demographics have changed and 
as our society requires an increasingly educated, ex- 
panded, and specialized work force (Camoy, 1997). It is 
within this changing social context that we must begin 
to consider the conditions and circumstances in which 
collaboration will be important for developmental edu- 
cators. 

Relating this trend to the future of developmental 
education, arguments call for increased collaborations 
and partnerships both within and across institutions as 
colleges and universities are held accountable for im- 
proving graduation rates, especially for minority and 
nontraditional students. Debates about the role of devel- 
opmental education within colleges remain under the 
intense scrutiny of the past as decisions are made about 
what types of programs will exist, where they will be 
situated in higher education, and what funding will be 
extended to support these programs. We need to focus 
more closely on collaborations specifically addressing 
issues of accountability for student retention that con- 
tinue to be placed most squarely upon developmental 
education programs. In taking on this question, we must 
look in several directions for inspiration, innovation, and 
support. This includes a renewed focus on our local pro- 
grams (implementing evaluations, research, and new 
collaborations); an examination of national models and 
resources (national research centers, professional train- 
ing programs, learning assistance centers, and success- 
ful two- and four-year models); and an expanded focus 
on international strategies for collaboration (Lemelin, 
1998). 
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One issue arising recently related to collaborations 
around accountability includes questions about 
mainstreaming developmental education students and 
related programs (e.g., support services, fiscal resources, 
course offerings) into the center of primary institutions. 
This includes future partnerships across disciplines such 
as mathematics, science, English, education, and psy- 
chology departments. The concept of mainstreaming 
offers possible alternatives to traditional developmental 
education strategies that often sideline students, mini- 
mize resources, and create temporal spaces and unstable 
circumstances for these programs. It is essential, in the 
future of our work, to consider the collaborations and 
partnerships that will be necessary to forge these new 
relationships and configurations of developmental edu- 
cation within primary institutions of all kinds and sizes. 
As resources are merged or expanded to serve all stu- 
dents, in the progressive definitions of “developmental” 
education, issues of accountability can be distributed and 
applied more broadly to all students — not just a few who 
remain sidelined and compartmentalized in these pro- 
grams with limited definitions of student development. 
Resource collaboration and partnerships like this would 
benefit all involved, but it is the responsibility of devel- 
opmental educators to collaborate with others to dem- 
onstrate the viability, logic, and success of this alterna- 
tive. 

Another aspect of partnerships is creating visibility 
for developmental education across campuses, such as 
linking study strategies instruction to content areas (Blinn 
& Sisco, 1996; Byrd & Carter, 1997; Commander, 
Callahan, Stratton, & Smith, 1997; Resnick, 1993; 
Simon, Barnett, Noble, Sweeney, & Thom, 1993) or 
bringing workshops to residence halls. These examples 
also raise crucial questions about the quality and origin 
of such collaborations. Where does the invitation to col- 
laborate start? Does who issues the invitation to do so 
make a difference in the success of the collaboration? It 
is important to note that frequently it is external pres- 
sure that drives developmental education partnerships. 
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For example, many developmental education units need 
to have strategies for making themselves known, espe- 
cially in terms of identifying resources, demonstrating 
and evaluating success, or challenging legislation unfa- 
vorable to these programs. This type of visibility is im- 
portant to foster in order to represent developmental 
education as a resource. As questions of accountability 
arise, program leaders can be poised in a proactive posi- 
tion as collaborators in future research on solutions to 
these issues. 

This leads to the question of which kinds of col- 
laborations, if any, have been successful or unsuccess- 
ful? How has this been done, or what went wrong? Some 
positive examples of collaboration in developmental 
education have included faculty forums, learning com- 
munities (Cross, 1998; Tin to, 1995), and collaborations 
between student affairs and academic affairs. Active 
questions can be posed to help stimulate these collabo- 
rations such as: How do you sustain collaboration ef- 
forts? What about incentives? What about resources like 
time? What about governance? Frequently there is a gen- 
eral knowledge, or even formal list, of who is actively 
involved in campus collaboration efforts — ^people who 
will cooperate, help and mentor students, and support 
partnership efforts. Sometimes collaboration simply 
means sharing these resources. As these collaborations 
are developed, we also need to look specifically at the 
programs in place that have a strong track record of lead- 
ership in creating partnerships for the purpose of better 
serving developmental and non-traditional students such 
as Supplemental Instruction (Arendale, 1998; Martin & 
Arendale, 1993; Martin, Blanc, & DeBuhr, 1983), Fresh- 
man-Year Experience Programs (Sanford, 1998), and K- 
12 partnerships and bridge programs like TRIO’s Up- 
ward Bound. We need to take a proactive stance by pro- 
viding leadership directly from these programs and their 
diverse models for providing developmental education. 

Future Questions 

Overall key issues for future research and investiga- 
tion in the area of collaboration and partnerships in the 
field included: 

1 .Why collaborate? What are the motivations, needs, 
and rewards? 

2. How can we sustain this once it is initiated? 

3. What models exist (research, documentation, ex- 
isting programs)? 



4 . What resources are necessary? 

Recommendations 

In order to foster continued successful collaborations 
and partnerships in developmental education, the fol- 
lowing recommendations emerged: 

1 . Review the literature and research on successful 
collaborations seeking progressive models that can be 
expanded and replicated locally, including an explora- 
tion of literature in other related disciplines such as 
multicultural education, cooperative learning, and so on. 

2. Consider students as primary collaborators and 
valuable resources in conducting research, evaluating, 
and creating new programs; they can establish a useful 
“insider’s” perspective. 

3. Revise reward systems and develop more specific 
criteria for collaborative work activities (e.g., tenure cri- 
teria, monetary rewards and promotion incentives, pub- 
lication recognition for co-authors, time release, changed 
governance). 

4. Reach and prepare new faculty and graduate stu- 
dents through professional development activities such 
as forums, workshops, and certification programs that 
teach them how to collaborate and why it is valuable 
and necessary for the future of the field. 

5. Create incentive grants to initiate collaborative 
work, and provide a way to sustain, evaluate, and share 
the results of these efforts once in place. 

6. Create interdisciplinary task forces examining in- 
novative local and national partnerships, focusing on de- 
veloping procedures, models, and resources for future 
collaborations. 

7. Market the need for this — why is it economically 
beneficial and socially pertinent, to collaborate and forge 
developmental education partnerships (e.g, graduation 
rates, minority retention, why developmental education 
benefits all students and society)? 

8. Be open to collaboration and accept present op- 
portunities, even in the face of adversity or resistance. 

9. Stay flexible and communicate well and often rec- 
ognizing that positive collaboration processes need to 
be taught and modeled. 
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I n postsecondary education, definitions of student “suc- 
cess” vary widely. Multiple factors influence the de- 
velopment of these constructs, such as graduation rates 
and institutional accountability, individual student mo- 
tivation and behavior (Douvan & Kay, 1964), and pub- 
lic policy and legislation. Even within developmental 
education, a range of intellectual and social dimensions 
are used to describe and define success. This also varies 
greatly among students, faculty, and administrators. Some 
themes emerged in this session outlining these variables 
and challenging limited conceptions of how we can pre- 
dict success for both students and programs in higher 
education. 

Frequently, the notion of “success” is used to mea- 
sure and quantify aspects of student behavior for the 
purposes of placement within institutions. This trans- 
lates into the need for curriculum development to ad- 
dress changing concepts about how to create “success- 
ful” students. Freshman seminars are one such transfor- 
mative model, but research has not yet entirely confirmed 
the outcomes in terms of their effect on student motiva- 
tion. Institutional measurements such as retention and 
graduation rates are most often used to determine the 
success of students within these programs. In develop- 
mental education, these markers — or a lack of having 
achieved them — is predominantly the defining factor. 
One of the problems in developmental education with 
its history of terms like “remediation” is that students 
are traditionally viewed as “not successful” or 
“underprepared” when they enter higher education. 

These methods for determining student placement 
into higher education programs remain a point of stigma 
in the field as they create an institutional fi*amework that 
describes students ft*om the outside as opposed to the 
inside. Obviously we will always be held accountable to 
these institutional and intellectual definitions, which have 
historically formed in response to public policy mea- 
sures and traditional intellectual goals to create a “better 
work force” and “informed voters” in society. Economic 
and civic responsibilities certainly form strong and use- 
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fill definitions to which educators respond with curricu- 
lar goals and programmatic mission statements. This 
administrative response toward creating student “suc- 
cess” is still perhaps the strongest definitional force in 
education, often responding to legislative and public 
demands and perceptions about the role of higher edu- 
cation in society. 

However, one key challenge posed to this definition 
by developmental education programs and their students 
is the notion of diversity in population and open access 
institutions like community colleges. Cultural models 
and traditional educational goals, as well as access to 
dominant and prior foimdations for achieving success in 
this society, are inherently challenged by increasing non- 
traditional college populations such as immigrants, refu- 
gees, and students of color. Although many of the tradi- 
tional models and predictors for success remain an im- 
portant goal for both these students and their teachers, 
there is perhaps another model for “success” that needs 
to be formulated. Often the variables used to predict suc- 
cess do not accurately predict the outcomes for students 
from nontraditional backgrounds whose prior education 
and potential for future success in higher education do 
not reflect standard measures. We know that placement 
testing is not the answer in making these predictions for 
success, but what other means can be used? If these popu- 
lar definitions for “success” do not entirely acknowl- 
edge the needs and backgrounds of many students enter- 
ing higher education, what other standpoints should we 
acknowledge and develop related to student success? 

Social integration and academic acculturation are 
models that have some potential value in describing other 
important goals in defining and predicting student suc- 
cess. In addition to economic and civic definitions of 
success and resulting educational outcomes, a goal that 
addresses social development and an increased aware- 
ness of diverse cultural contexts in society is an impor- 
tant standpoint that values student needs beyond the pa- 
rameters of the institution. Students will need a variety 
of tools to become successful within and across these 




contexts as social demographics shift. Also, in order to 
be successful both in and out of school, students need to 
learn explicitly about the goals and expectations of both 
academic (Green, 1981; Higbee & Dwinell, 1997) and 
other communities in which they participate such as work 
and family life. What are the skills and foundations nec- 
essary for developing more successful students in a di- 
verse and democratic society, consisting of multiple con- 
texts and values? How is “success” measured or pre- 
dicted within this framework and then translated into 
educational practice? These questions continue to emerge 
and should be used to guide future work and also inform 
programmatic changes. 

We need to reexamine research to link theories across 
disciplines to answer some of these questions. One area 
of research that is needed to develop student-based defi- 
nitions of success can come from an application of stu- 
dent development theory (Astin, 1985;Chickering, 1969; 
Chickering & Reisser, 1993; Higbee, 1988, 1995, 1996; 
Higbee & Dwinell, 1990, 1992) toward gaining a better 
understanding of student motivation. Reasons for attend- 
ing college and the impact of the college environment in 
student development (Astin, 1985; Chickering, 1981; 
Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991; Sanford, 1964) are be- 
lieved to be powerful factors influencing success in col- 
lege. Also, measures of academic autonomy have been 
used to predict success in academic situations (Dwinell 
& Higbee, 1990a, 1990b; Thomas & Higbee, 2000; Win- 
ston, Miller, & Prince, 1987). However, it remains hard 
to measure this, and thoughtfully constructed research 
founded in developmental theory can offer some insights. 
If we can gain an understanding of what factors contrib- 
ute to student motivation to succeed in college, we can 
better form programs and shape curricula that effectively 
responds to their needs. 

From these standpoints, this session reviewed past 
definitions and challenged current concepts of student 
success. From this, the following recommendations were 
formed to outline some of the these issues for future re- 
search and theory. Overall, definitions need to reflect 
the varying standpoints of students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators in addition to those impacting public opinion 
and legislation in higher education. 

Recommendations 

1. The role of four-year institutions is key in stimu- 
lating research and program evaluation measures ad- 
dressing student success, both in terms of predictions 



and definitions used to inform policy. 

2. Research is needed on links between student mo- 
tivation and developmental theory, particularly reveal- 
ing the implications of these findings as they relate to 
predicting success in college for a diverse range of stu- 
dents. 

3. More work needs to be done to demonstrate why 
standardized placement testing does not work and to rec- 
ommend and devise better predictors for student suc- 
cess in college. 

4. We need to expand definitions and constructs of 
“success” to integrate both intellectual and social dimen- 
sions of this notion, including a focus on non-traditional 
populations and cultural issues impacting their transi- 
tions into higher education through developmental pro- 
grams. 

5. Research also needs to include a focus on “moti- 
vating environments” incorporating the experiences of 
faculty and students, such as the impact of institutional 
policies on students, faculty observations in practice, and 
the effects of the physical environments and cultural 
foundations of the classroom. 
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N ot long ago, a university division that wanted to re- 
cruit English as a Second Language (ESL) students 
regardless of their level of preparedness or English pro- 
ficiency told a story about an incident involving an ESL 
transfer student. The student was three credit hours away 
from graduation when forced to take a basic English 
course by the institution’s “insensitive” ESL program. 
The student was supposedly saved from this indignity 
only at the insistence of the division’s dean. The uni- 
versity community was up in arms and ready to listen to 
a proposal to dismantle the ESL program. The problem 
with this story is that it was not true. The student ex- 
isted, but his potential problem did not; he had been ex- 
empted from the ESL program when he was admitted. 
A subsequent review of the ESL program showed that it 
met and exceeded university expectations. The program 
was saved. 

The purpose of this story is to illustrate the power- 
ful effect of rumors and innuendo, and to demonstrate 
the need to thoroughly evaluate our efforts in learning 
assistance. Had the documentation of program effective- 
ness not been available, rumor could have led to the ter- 
mination of the ESL program. Had program administra- 
tors waited until evaluative data were requested to as- 
sess the success of the program, there would have been 
insufficient time to act. This situation is analogous to 
the plight of developmental education programs around 
the country that have been attacked by constituencies 
armed with inaccurate or insufficient information. Con- 
tinuous collection and dissemination of assessment data 
is clearly needed. 

The first step in effective assessment is determining 
goals and objectives for a program in order to measure 
outcomes. This is not an easy process. To say that suc- 
cess consists of achieving passing grades in program 
courses is something relatively simple to measure, but 
higher level administrators would probably not be satis- 
fied with this limited data. They are more likely to want 
proof that the program has made some difference in in- 
tegration of students within the regular curriculum. This 
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outcome can be measured, but intervening variables (e.g., 
instructor, time of class, other courses taken simulta- 
neously, or personal factors external to the learning pro- 
cess) may stimulate or hinder student success. 

Retention is a popular measure, but the longer the 
retention period, the larger the number of potential in- 
tervening variables, until it becomes impossible to at- 
tribute retention to a single intervention. Too many other 
factors may combine with, or overwhelm, the effects of 
learning assistance. The same problem arises when us- 
ing grade point average (GPA) as a measure of program 
effectiveness. 

Another serious problem with assessment is the de- 
mand for studies that follow a scientific or pseudo-sci- 
entific method when the scientific paradigm does not 
always apply in developmental education and learning 
support. We can not deny “treatments” to students so 
that we can provide control groups. Likewise, seldom 
can we assure that students have homogeneous back- 
grounds or similar motivation. In short, we have the 
need to develop a new paradigm to fit our unique situa- 
tion. If we can do this, we will be well on our way to 
attaining research respectability in the academic envi- 
ronment. 

Still another problem in assessment is the need for 
money. Data collection and analysis are costly in terms 
of time and personnel as well. Whether internal or ex- 
ternal, funding is needed for thorough, ongoing research. 

Related to the funding question is the uncertainty 
regarding the payoffs for assessment. If a program ex- 
ceeds expectations, will it get more money, better space, 
increased staffing, a position of honor and respect? This 
is a particularly troublesome question because all areas 
of academe are asked to put together numerous reports 
that never see the light of day and have no influence 
unless the results are negative. Chastisement is certain; 
support is not. Indeed, the atmosphere surrounding as- 
sessment is more often one of distrust, not of helpful- 
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ness. In fact, major accrediting bodies have frequently 
overlooked developmental education and learning assis- 
tance in their zeal to measure certain elements of insti- 
tutional prestige. 

Our research also suffers from a mindset on the part 
of many of those who sit in judgment in the upper levels 
of higher education administration. Some are not dis- 
posed to accept the idea that we can succeed, while oth- 
ers fear that our research may cost them more money to 
implement new or expanded programs and services. 
Solid research will not necessarily overcome philosophi- 
cal barriers. When decision-makers act on political im- 
peratives rather than on the evidence before them, the 
quantity or quality of assessment data is irrelevant. 

Many program directors are afraid of evaluation. Be- 
cause they are not in touch with what is happening in 
their programs, they have a sense that assessment can 
only have negative effects. Not only may these fears be 
unfounded, but these programs can not afford this lack 
of confidence on the part of their administrators. There 
is no time to delay. Students, parents, legislators, and 
the public are demanding evidence of success, and it must 
be supplied. Administrators must be held accountable. 

Assessment works best when it is part of a campus- 
wide effort rather than a demand placed on developmen- 
tal educators and learning assistance personnel only. It 
is difficult to understand and justify a system in which 
developmental education is the only area seen as need- 
ing evaluation, while other academic departments and 
administrative units are not subject to the same level of 
examination. 

A further difficulty with much of the assessment un- 
dertaken in higher education involves the variety of pur- 
poses for this function. For faculty members, assess- 
ment may be perceived as a vehicle for career advance- 
ment (i.e., promotion and tenure), not as a way to im- 
prove instructional quality. For administrators, the pur- 
pose of assessment may be viewed as a means of pro- 
gram justification, not as a measure of how to best serve 
students. 

Our programs tend to be exposed to public scrutiny 
more often than other departments and programs within 
our institutions. This situation is of great concern for 
developmental education. No one is out there to defend 
us, and as the perceived “new kids on the block,” we are 
in a position to need support. While we may keep the 
students who fill colleagues’ classes, these same col- 
leagues frequently see us as enemies in the quest for 
resources or institutional status. Politicians, like the 



mayor of New York, overlook the good accomplished 
by the city’s colleges and universities and make devel- 
opmental education the whipping boy when scapegoats 
are needed. It does not help that on the state level we 
compete for resources with elementary, middle, and sec- 
ondary schools, which are much better organized than 
we are. 

There is also the problem that higher level adminis- 
trators may not be aware of developmental educators’ 
success stories. As was the case in the situation pre- 
sented at the beginning of this summary, they do not know 
a lie from the truth. Assessment offers us the one way to 
emphasize realities, even though there is the chance that 
no one will listen. 

We are in need of national demonstration sites where 
we can see best practices in action. We could use these 
sites as models for our outcomes and assessments. Such 
touchstones could serve as the basis for successful and 
respected assessment because of their national recogni- 
tion, and could also serve as training sites. Widely rec- 
ognized certification procedures could create the condi- 
tions to make such models real. 
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T his session focused on the variety of ways that devel- 
opmental education activities are conceived and struc- 
tured within institutions, including endeavors by public 
and private organizations. Recently, there has been a rise 
in advertising for the services of businesses such as 
Kaplan and Sylvan Learning Centers that offer private 
instruction to students. Additionally, other forms of con- 
tracting for services, the use of student vouchers, and 
computer software packages have gained attention and 
popularity as alternative means for expanding develop- 
mental education. It is necessary to gather more evidence 
about these educational methods, specifically in terms 
of determining how they best fit with the mission of pub- 
lic institutions and national standards for assessing learn- 
ing outcomes. How can we determine the best “fit” for 
developmental education related to students’ needs? 
What is it that typically is used to gauge this fit between 
educational means and contexts, and what is needed in 
the future? 

There is some evidence that private companies like 
Kaplan have spent millions of dollars in advertising, but 
have received few customers. Research on these agen- 
cies is beginning to reveal small gains in students’ lev- 
els of understanding and test score performance, but these 
are not shown to be large or long-term improvements in 
areas such as reading (Caverly, Orlando, & Mullen, 
2000). There are some advantages to these private, cor- 
porate-sponsored models of education, such as their 
unique attention to standardized assessments and the 
ability to place fewer students in required remedial pro- 
grams as a result. The impact is still unknown in terms 
of long-term effects on students’ achievement in all aca- 
demic areas, and research needs to continue to track this 
as we make future recommendations and assessments 
about the role and fit of developmental education in pub- 
lic institutions. 

As these private organizations gain the attention of 
the popular media, another set of questions arises in dis- 
cussing how developmental education is determined to 




fit, or not, within institutions. What does it mean for this 
field to “fit” into the broader landscape of higher educa- 
tion? What kinds of research do we need to gain cred- 
ibility in our current methods in the field? There are many 
definitions of “developmental education,” each arising 
from a unique set of contexts and educational needs. In 
this session. Hunter Boylan offered that developmental 
education is a “continuum of services” ranging from in- 
troductory course models, to learning centers and Supple- 
mental Instruction strategies, to learning communities. 
This definition can even apply more broadly across all 
levels of education, from high school to graduate stu- 
dents. Determinations about the type of developmental 
education that will be used depends on a range of fac- 
tors, such as the need to serve specific populations of 
students such as English as a Second Language (ESL) 
students, or the establishment of learning centers set up 
to serve all students in specific content areas such as 
mathematics, reading, and writing. 

The popular debates typically center around where 
this education should be placed and which students need 
to be served. There is still strong sentiment that 
remediation should only be part of community colleges, 
yet a range of developmental education services exists 
across the educational spectrum in all kinds of programs. 
For example. Harvard and the University of California 
at Berkeley use tutoring and learning centers to supple- 
ment students’ regular course instruction. Although it is 
not called “developmental,” these methods fit the defi- 
nition of developmental education and are used widely 
to assist students who require extra help. Teaching stu- 
dents how to learn is at the heart of the developmental 
education mission, and this notion is something that ap- 
plies to all students at all levels. This sort of statement 
about learning, to provide support and access for stu- 
dents, is also often reflected in many college mission 
statements. Yet more frequently, however, the notion of 
deficit, failure, or lack of preparation foregrounds most 
definitions of developmental education, encompassing 
students and programs that have been placed in a mar- 
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ginal or inferior space. This definitional issue often leads 
to the separation of many programs and courses from 
the mainstream education mission due to this stereotypi- 
cal view of students served by developmental programs. 
As a result, many students entering these programs en- 
ter them on the basis of having failed to meet require- 
ments such as test scores, grade point average (GPA), 
and high school rank — performance markers that do not 
always adequately indicate their future abilities to suc- 
ceed in higher education. Thus in determining how and 
where developmental education fits within institutions, 
these definitional issues need to be further examined in 
relation to broader goals and mission statements made 
by these programs. 

When is learning “developmental,” and is it neces- 
sarily different from other forms and processes of learn- 
ing? How is it differentiated from other introductory as- 
pects of the curriculum of higher education? An example 
of the difficulty of this question lies in the example of 
ESL and foreign language courses. Introductory language 
courses are not considered developmental, yet students 
are certainly learning these skills for the first time and at 
a basic level. There is also a debate as to whether ESL 
courses should be considered “developmental” as well. 
Where these courses are located, whether they are side- 
lined or mainstreamed, is more than a simple definitional 
issue. Often a course becomes developmental for a stu- 
dent for several reasons. If he or she has not met specific 
entrance expectations or achieved prior learning out- 
comes, or has failed to complete or pass courses along 
the way, this student may need to retake certain courses 
in college — like a math course, for instance. Other fac- 
tors placing a student into a developmental program may 
include extended time away from school, such as in the 
case of returning adult students. In these cases, the course 
or curriculum is viewed as a linear step toward some- 
thing else, or as a penalty. Yet learning centers and tuto- 
rial services are frequently viewed as acceptable spaces 
for students to get the extra help they need and are not 
immediately viewed as “developmental” environments 
or activities. Although most educational theories about 
how students learn indicate that a range of learning styles, 
activities, supports, and timelines are needed in the learn- 
ing process, the ways that these activities are divided up 
and recognized within higher education do not reflect 
this complexity. 

What is at the heart of the ever-popular and present 
debates about the appropriateness of the existence of 
developmental education in university settings? Why is 
it still popular to place these activities primarily in com- 
munity colleges and separate, sidelined programs within 



four-year institutions? The curriculum continues to re- 
flect an attitude that a one-size-fits-all model of educa- 
tion is the norm, and that students who have not suc- 
ceeded in that mode are “developmental” and in need of 
some reform measures to fix this perceived deficit. Col- 
lectively, it is clear that policy makers need to learn more 
about the problems inherent in this type of thinking. 
Additionally, many colleges that do not want to have 
developmental education programs frequently do want 
to increase their numbers of graduating students from 
historically underrepresented groups, such as students 
of color, returning adults, and first-generation and low- 
income students. Yet they do not understand the role that 
developmental education can play not only in serving 
those students who have not been retained successfully 
in traditional programs, but in serving a variety of other 
individuals whose backgrounds have not always been 
proportionately represented in higher education (e.g., 
students with disabilities, low-income and first-genera- 
tion college students, returning adult students, and stu- 
dents of color). Arguments about the positive role of 
developmental education in the university setting need 
to be made, focusing on successes in retaining and gradu- 
ating these students. All universities do some form of 
this education already, or at least serve a wider range of 
students than policy makers will admit. It is important 
to continue to explore and articulate the ways that de- 
velopmental education already “fits” within these insti- 
tutions and serves students through a variety of methods 
and program models. 

Another related argument about developmental edu- 
cation that can be made to administrators is an economic 
one. What is the stated mission of universities and col- 
leges in terms of preparing students to contribute to so- 
ciety and culture, and how much of this can effectively 
be measured by the number of students entering the work 
force? What skills qualify students for most jobs in our 
society? What role do most institutions claim to play in 
serving society in terms of the overall economy? While 
community and technical colleges recognize this rela- 
tionship and offer curricula that prepare students for a 
range of specific career options, most universities do not 
offer direct preparation in these vocational areas. Yet it 
is projected that in ten years the number of college gradu- 
ates that will be needed in the workforce will increase 
dramatically and will reflect a different demographic than 
is presently attending and graduating from higher edu- 
cation programs (Levin, 1999). There is a demonstrated 
economic need to increase the participation in higher 
education by nontraditional students, and it is important 
that this be communicated to policy makers. The eco- 
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nomic argument is a critical one as projections are made 
about the future of higher education and as programs 
are shaped presently to accommodate these needs. Fu- 
ture partnerships between community colleges and uni- 
versities must be made in conjunction with the needs of 
industry. 

The economic argument, however vital, does not 
encompass the goals of all higher education programs 
committed to developmental education. The goal of cre- 
ating lifelong learners and critical thinkers remains a top 
priority in most institutions of higher education. If we 
argue that we are preparing students primarily for work, 
are we limiting them? This question is important for both 
two- and four-year programs to consider as developmen- 
tal education is conceived differently across these con- 
texts. What is the role of a two-year degree as it “fits” 
into both educational goals and in the landscape of soci- 
ety? What is the function of preparing students for a four- 
year degree? Again, even as we attempt to define and 
justify developmental education to a wider audience, we 
are faced with the reality that a “one-size-fits-all” model 
for education does not work. There must be a fit be- 
tween the type of developmental education and the type 
and goals of the institution. Research is again needed to 
further determine the optimum “fit” in each case. 

An overview of the missions of institutions, their 
forms of developmental education, and the niche each 
institution serves locally would be beneficial for the field 
to gather and outline in more depth. This would func- 
tion as a way to demonstrate the spectrum of develop- 
mental education activities and services, instructional 
strategies, and theoretical foundations. The form of de- 
velopmental education changes with each mission, and 
those arguments that attempt to sideline and oversim- 
plify the role of developmental education can be chal- 
lenged through a better understanding and evidence of 
this wide range of activities constituting the spectrum 
and continuum of developmental education. Given this 
broad-ranging definition of how developmental educa- 
tion “fits” into institutions, it seems that it does indeed 
fit and exist appropriately within most places. The long- 
range strategy is to continue collecting evidence that will 
convince administrators and policy makers of this fact. 
We need, in a sense, to “fit” arguments about develop- 
mental education into the larger conversation about the 
mission of higher education and its relationship to soci- 
ety. From K-12 to graduate school, there is a continuum 
of developmental activities that are necessary to transi- 
tion students into a range of options, such as jobs and 
higher education. Current options must be explored and 
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evaluated for their success in preparing students for this 
range of activities. 

Some concluding recommendations and future di- 
rections emerging from this conversation include the 
following: 

1. When articulating different kinds of developmen- 
tal education and the “fit” of these programs within in- 
stitutions, it is important to form productive partnerships 
across different kinds of institutions. For example, the 
relationship between community college developmen- 
tal programs and those within four-year universities 
needs to be strengthened as issues about programmatic 
and student “fit” are addressed in these various contexts. 

2. Societal values frequently shape the conversations 
about whether or not students or programs “fit” within 
institutions of higher education. It is important for the 
field to move beyond the questions of individual and 
programmatic fit to questions about the broader forces 
driving these conversations in the first place (i.e., eq- 
uity, opportunity, affirmative action, and so on). 

3. It is also critical that the students themselves and 
their needs as learners remain at the center of these de- 
bates about the nature and fit of developmental educa- 
tion programs. Frequently their needs are not 
foregrounded in framing the critical questions; rather, 
the primary concerns are typically derived from institu- 
tional and administrative standpoints. 

4. When discussing future research activities in this 
area, key critical questions need to be outlined to guide 
this work more effectively. It is important to move the 
conversations beyond the usual focal points, and sub- 
stantial action must be taken. 
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T wo primary questions set the framework for discus- 
sion in this examination of the costs and economic 
impact of developmental education. How do we define 
the cost(s) of developmental education (i.e., economic, 
social, moral)? What if we did not have developmental 
education; what additional costs would be incurred due 
to the absence of learning support in higher education? 
Recent data analysis of research related to college stu- 
dent placement suggests that half of college students are 
defined as underprepared in some way and that many of 
these students require only one or two courses to meet 
the requirements of higher education. Furthermore, if 
developmental education programs did not exist, these 
studies indicate that each year 2,000,000 students would 
leave higher education (Phipps, 1998). Additionally, the 
impact on business and industry would be widespread if 
this many students could not participate in higher edu- 
cation programs simply because developmental oppor- 
tunities were not available (McCabe & Day, 1998). 

One key difficulty is that we do not have a standard 
equation for what to include in the costs of developmen- 
tal education (Phipps, 1998). Which services should be 
included (i.e., support, advising, courses, staff)? What 
do we know about alternatives to developmental educa- 
tion and their costs? Not enough data has yet been gen- 
erated on the impact of organizations such as private 
learning centers to make useful comparisons and assess- 
ments, yet these arguments are taking hold in challeng- 
ing the present status and perceived costs of develop- 
mental education. More research is needed on the long- 
term impact of developmental education as it correlates 
with changing student demographics and their projected 
needs in entering an increasingly diversified work force. 
A growing need is emerging to retain students not only 
through baccalaureate degrees but also to retain them 
through graduate-level programs so they may gain the 
more specialized knowledge required in many profes- 
sional positions (Barton, 1999). 

One barrier to addressing these issues is that many 
people continue to believe and argue that we should not 



be spending money on developmental education. This 
belief is often the result of a lack of information about 
these programs and a dominant perception that this type 
of education lowers academic standards. This intellec- 
tual argument is frequently made against open admis- 
sions programs and arises in response to a plethora of 
issues related to public misperception and varying be- 
liefs about the broader function of higher education in 
our society. Budgetary claims frequently appear to drive 
these arguments, making the educational dollar the bot- 
tom line in the equation and developing evidence of over- 
spending and underachieving in developmental pro- 
grams. Yet many developmental education programs face 
internal difficulties that contribute to this tension, in- 
cluding ongoing lack of administrative support, 
underprepared faculty, and institutions untrained in deal- 
ing with nontraditional students, and other barriers to 
communicating the successes and necessities of these 
programs to a wider audience. 

A counterpoint is often made by supporters of de- 
velopmental education who argue the moral implications 
of these programs, demonstrating the elitism inherent in 
the popular intellectual, dollar-based arguments. Ex- 
amples of this are evidenced in the inherent biases of 
standardized testing (PBS Frontline, 1999), demonstrat- 
ing systematic racism and classism in popular methods 
of “sorting out” who does and does not get access to 
higher education. Although it is common knowledge 
among most developmental educators that the educa- 
tional landscape is not always equal, more research is 
needed to continue to highlight the social inequities that 
contribute to the need for developmental education within 
all institutions of higher education. The notions that all 
students can be served by these programs, and that prior 
preparation is frequently the result of a complex combi- 
nation of factors, are important sociopolitical counter- 
points to articulate in response to economic arguments 
about the real costs of education and how developmen- 
tal programs play a role in the educational continuum. 
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Another distinction in these cost-related arguments 
relates to definitions of developmental education. The 
National Association for Developmental Education 
(NADE) establishes that developmental education ad- 
dresses the whole student through a variety of learning 
strategies, theories, and support services (NADE, 1995). 
Recent alternatives to public models of developmental 
education, such as privately funded learning centers, are 
predicated on a model of education exemplifying a more 
purified, skills-based definition of education, modify- 
ing curricula to provide instructional strategies such as 
one-on-one tutoring or small group activities. Other 
modes of education through advances in technology, such 
as distance education (e.g., full courses, online tutoring, 
and video-based Supplemental Instruction), have also 
provided alternative methods for delivering academic 
curricula to students from remote locations. Early find- 
ings indicate that distance education has a higher drop- 
out rate than on-site programs, yet the costs remain lower 
than traditional programs (Phipps, 1998). 

We need to continue examining these models criti- 
cally to evaluate their level of effectiveness and overall 
costs in educating students. These models, along with 
traditional developmental education programs, need to 
be evaluated as a full range of tools available for educat- 
ing students — ^not as distinctly separate or complete so- 
lutions for the need to prepare students. Again, the no- 
tion of “cost” related to these forms of education needs 
to be examined as it relates to local needs, diverse con- 
texts, and available resources and support. In addition to 
the obvious costs of running programs, another aspect 
of this issue is the range of hidden “costs” associated 
with many popular, emerging trends such as technology. 
There are often higher initial costs for training tutors in 
online environments, for example, and for upgrades and 
changing technologies. Additionally, the time investment 
involved in changing over to new programs requires a 
higher level of investment and training during imple- 
mentation phases. Thus, the issue and discussion of 
“cost” becomes far more complex than any one method 
or solution that is proposed. Often greater financial re- 
sources are required to develop a well-supported, sus- 
tainable developmental education program, but in the 
long run, this investment can prove to be beneficial in 
terms of its increase in student retention and creation of 
successful K-12 transitions into higher education. 

Another area of “cost” which has arisen in develop- 
mental education recently is the issue of certification 
for programs and educators (Kowal, Shaw, & Wood, 
1998; Shaw, 2000). Legislation is presently beginning 
to mandate this process in several states in response to 
O 




reviews of test scores for high school and college stu- 
dents. This will require a higher investment in the areas 
of professional development as evaluations are conducted 
and as faculty and staff receive more standardized train- 
ing. What is the impact of certification both in terms of 
direct financial costs and in terms of the costs of not 
certifying programs and educators? These trends will 
require a closer examination and research needs to be 
done to demonstrate the outcomes. 

Overall, the arguments need to be further articulated, 
investigated, and publicized. The successes of develop- 
mental education, as well as the complexity of the rela- 
tionship of resources and support programs to the stan- 
dard curriculum, must be researched and evaluated. We 
must not only examine this problem internally within 
the field, but also we must demonstrate the value and 
quality of developmental education to a wider, skeptical 
public who continues to challenge the long-term ben- 
efits by focusing on a narrow definition of “cost” re- 
lated to education. 

Future Questions 

1. What parameters should be included in the cost 
of developmental education? Can some commonalities 
for studies be found? 

2. How can better information about developmental 
education be dispersed? 

3. How can we evaluate new models for disseminat- 
ing developmental education in terms of effectiveness 
and overall costs in educating students? 

Recommendations 

1 . Economic impact studies of education are being 
made (Tennessee Board of Regents, 1998). Similar stud- 
ies could be created to demonstrate the effects of devel- 
opmental studies programs. 

2. National organizations such as the National As- 
sociation for Developmental Education (NADE) could 
create guidelines and outlines for studies concerning 
costs. 
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One distinct obstacle faced by most developmental edu- 
cators is the ongoing challenge made from a variety of 
sources about the credibility of this work in higher edu- 
cation. Despite strong histories and demonstrations of 
success by many programs, we continue to deal with the 
negative stereotypes and stigma related to our students, 
our mission, and the appropriateness of our role in insti- 
tutions of higher education. Additionally, these issues 
of credibility are fueled by very real and complex cir- 
cumstances — reports on student retention, achievement 
on standardized testing, and a changing society in terms 
of workforce needs and social demographics. It is im- 
portant to work toward increasing the recognition of 
positive work being done in developmental education, 
particularly that which eliminates stigmas and stereo- 
types informing many of the attitudes that can be 
counterproductive and misleading. 



First, our activities must focus proactively on the 
area of enhancing credibility of our field. Continued 
development of programs that can provide individual 
credentials such as graduate degrees, along with the en- 
couragement of students and professionals to earn these 
credentials, is an important move toward gaining status 
within higher education. However, there is also some 
debate about the certification process and its outcomes, 
particularly as it relates to certifying individuals. Does 
this process serve to set people and programs apart, or 
provide them with further leverage and status? Addition- 
ally, the great numbers of part-time and adjunct staff in 
developmental education need to be highlighted in these 
arguments in terms of the benefits and disadvantages of 
certifying individuals in the field (i.e., there is not an 
equal playing field and incentive base for all develop- 
mental education professionals to access and attain these 
credentials). It is difficult to certify large numbers of 
people, especially with the diverse range of skills and 
backgrounds for professionals in developmental educa- 
tion. Also, certification is a prominent feature of public 
schools, but is it the best approach for postsecondary 
settings? We need to explore this further and examine 
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our unique needs in this arena. What is the impact of 
individual certification in higher education, given the 
wide range of professionals and services? 

A more positive response continues around program cer- 
tification and its benefits in terms of enhancing credibil- 
ity, especially in terms of constructing a more solid na- 
tional profile for developmental education. What do we 
ultimately gain by working toward program certifica- 
tion through organizations such as the National Asso- 
ciation for Developmental Education (NADE) or the 
College Reading and Learning Association (CRLA)? In 
doing this, we also need to involve outsiders in this pro- 
cess (i.e., for the design, implementation, and evalua- 
tion stages) and be thoughtful in our construction and 
implementation of the criteria for evaluation. When con- 
sidering the issue of certification as it relates to present- 
ing broader evidence of credibility, we need to consider 
both internal and external definitions of what is consid- 
ered credible and valuable. What is considered credible 
by the general public or policymakers may not reflect 
our internal sense of what is truly “credible” and mea- 
surable in this sense by processes such as certification. 
This needs to be observed carefully and strategically as 
we move toward adopting these initiatives. What do these 
measurements and certifications reveal, and whose needs 
do they address? 

In terms of gaining recognition, another area that 
needs to be expanded is research in postsecondary de- 
velopmental education. As developmental education is 
a crossover discipline, merging many fields and philoso- 
phies, we need to determine the best ways to make our 
research engaging to a variety of other disciplines and 
educators. For example, cognitive research in the field 
of educational psychology has been utilized as a meth- 
odology in developmental education research. Yet main- 
stream educators in that field may not have seen this 
important application as the publication outlets often 
remain separated, and often developmental education 
journals are viewed as featuring “lower level” research 
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focused on fundamental skill development. We also need 
to make clear and expand the obvious, yet underexplored, 
research in other disciplines relevant to our field, such 
as critical pedagogy, multicultural theory, and research 
on discourse and communication. Additionally, we 
should consider the benefits of working across main- 
stream research organizations such as the American Edu- 
cational Research Association (AERA), the American 
Association of Higher Education (AAHE), and the As- 
sociation for the Study of Higher Education (ASHE) to 
increase our profile as a research entity. As definitions 
of developmental education expand, this needs to be 
equally reflected in our future research agenda. The iden- 
tification of our research priorities is necessary in re- 
sponse to these challenges to our credibility. Issues of 
student retention, minority education, transitions from 
K-12 to college, and alternative approaches such as learn- 
ing communities and mainstreaming are key areas. In- 
ternally we need to shape this agenda in response to these 
public challenges to our work and calls for our exper- 
tise. Also, we need to work toward gaining funding from 
well-known granting agencies to secure an ongoing re- 
lationship with the means necessary to support and ex- 
pand this agenda. A thoughtful and sustainable research 
agenda is key to creating a long-term increase in our 
credibility as a field. 

Another key issue in gaining credibility is to find a 
way to address issues of retention that frequently fuel 
concerns about the role of developmental education. 
Creating seamless transitions for students from K- 1 2 into 
higher education, and retaining them successfully 
through graduation, are important issues for entire school 
systems, not just developmental education providers and 
their programs. This notion requires stronger collabora- 
tions with other departments and administrators in ad- 
dressing the long-range questions about how students 
make these transitions into other programs. Again, the 
mainstreaming argument, and the integration of academic 
support services across the curriculum for all students, 
become important strategies for working toward a more 
inclusive, cross-curricular model of developmental edu- 
cation. The notion of developmental education as a con- 
tinuum of services and needs is useful for all students, 
not just for a few or targeted group of individuals. In 
this way, we can continue to enhance our credibility and 
gain recognition with other campus departments that tra- 
ditionally do not view their work along this continuum, 
yet also serve students whose educational needs require 
the kinds of support programs and educational methods 
used in developmental education. 

Overall, the issue of gaining credibility and elimi- 



nating any stigma is a conversation about long-term goals 
of the field. The issue of retention emerges as key to this 
discussion, specifically in terms of how developmental 
education shapes it. There are a variety of theoretical 
lenses and research directions that can begin to address 
this, and we need to examine and apply them in a way 
that effectively challenges arguments against our pro- 
fession. 

Future questions that must be addressed by devel- 
opmental educators include: 

1 . How do we measure retention? 

2. What are the key arguments related to access that 
developmental education effectively addresses? 

3. Which other theories and disciplines can be ap- 
plied to these definitions? 

4. How can our research efforts in these areas work 
toward eliminating the stigma associated with develop- 
mental education? 

5. What kinds of collaborations and partnerships will 
be most effective in addressing public concerns and de- 
bates that criticize and sideline our efforts? 

Recommendations 

1 . Continue to work on the definition of retention 
and ways to measure it. 

2. Define the role of developmental education as it 
relates to retention. 

3. Examine the impact of alternative models such as 
learning communities, mainstreamed services, and fresh- 
man seminars. 

4. Apply other research and theoretical lenses to this 
work. Our work needs to appeal across the disciplines 
as well and needs to be addressed by other journals and 
professional organizations where it is relevant. 

5. Continue work on theory and research with the 
developmental education community in order to gain 
ownership of public debates on these issues, gaining in- 
ternal value and self-definition before and as we answer 
these challenges to our credibility. 

6. Explore how our work on self-definition contrib- 
utes to a positive argument against these criticisms (i.e., 
how does a continuum and inclusive definition of our- 
selves as a field, as opposed to having separated pro- 
grams and services primarily defined locally, work to 
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insert ourselves into broader conversations about higher 
education and students in transition?). 
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T he movement toward creating standards for develop- 
mental programs and educators challenges us to think 
about the implications for training and professional de- 
velopment activities. Standards include proposed mea- 
sures to evaluate programmatic and individual successes 
in educating students, as well as accreditation of future 
educators in developmental education. These questions 
include: What standards have been proposed or estab- 
lished? What means are necessary to implement these 
locally and nationally? Who will be in charge of defin- 
ing these standards, and how will they be accomplished? 
What are the outcomes of present attempts to do so, posi- 
tive and negative? The question of creating and measur- 
ing “standards” becomes complex when applied to the 
future of developmental education and its broad range 
of contexts and goals. 

There are many problems related to the implemen- 
tation of standards for programs, as well as with evalu- 
ating the outcomes. Whether the standards are set inter- 
nally or externally is a matter of concern, particularly as 
national criteria are developed. The impetus for creat- 
ing standards can arise from several directions. A na- 
tional call for programmatic standards related to student 
retention may create an entirely different set of issues 
than the need to develop training and certification for 
graduate students and adjunct instructors. A common 
thread in these issues is the need to establish profession- 
alism and accountability for the field of developmental 
education. But what is the best means for doing this? 
How can professional organizations respond to and evalu- 
ate the growing trend in this area to establish standards 
for programs and individuals? 

How do we begin to set standards, and for what larger 
reasons do we set them, as we continue in the future? 
The underlying motivation for standards needs to be fur- 
ther examined both nationally and locally, as variations 
in programs and needs are diverse, as are the faculty and 
staff running these programs, and as are the students 
being served. One area presented in this discussion fo- 
cused on individual standards and the criteria used for 



determining these. Which models do we draw upon in 
creating a structure for evaluating the role of individu- 
als in developmental education? What kinds of things 
do we need to evaluate and standardize in terms of new 
personnel and programs? There are a range of profes- 
sionals teaching in these programs and resource cen- 
ters — tenured and tenure-track faculty, professional sup- 
port and advising staff, and graduate and undergraduate 
students. Presently there are only four graduate programs 
in developmental education, so the range of faculty and 
administrators is varied widely in terms of background 
and experiences as they enter and run these programs. 
What kinds of preparation have been useful in the past 
that can serve as standards for the future development 
of these professionals? We can begin to look at the de- 
velopment of certification for individuals in graduate 
school, ongoing training for faculty, and supervision and 
training for undergraduate tutors. However, these require 
ongoing support and structure to be sustained, and not 
all individual departments can support this given the lim- 
ited resources in most programs. It is important to evalu- 
ate what is being done for both positive and negative 
implications and outcomes as we develop and discuss 
the implementation of standards in developmental edu- 
cation. 

One response is to work on developing a broader 
research base to inform these decisions so we can deter- 
mine proactively the needs we have as a field as we re- 
spond to a wider call for standards in developmental 
education. How can we begin to assess and develop the 
criteria we will use in setting standards for individuals 
who teach and administrate in these programs? Because 
the range of services in developmental education varies 
so much, we can focus on a variety of things as we de- 
velop standards for professionals in the future. It is dif- 
ficult to measure and recognize who meets standards 
when the range of activities is so diverse. We need to 
consider which activities and outcomes in the past can 
serve as examples for measuring performance of indi- 
viduals working in developmental education. These can 
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include a focus on retention rates, student evaluations, 
and research contributions to the field — as an example 
of the variation which could alone be used to assess teach- 
ing faculty and staff. How do we develop a credentialing 
or accountability measure that can confirm a set of stan- 
dards, but that can also provide a flexible range of ac- 
tivities and backgrounds as appropriate to providing 
quality developmental education? 

A related issue is how we recognize and reward those 
individuals who are meeting and improving upon these 
standards within programs. Many of these changes re- 
quire extra time for those working to meet and exceed 
the standards, and this needs to be rewarded or recog- 
nized in some meaningful way. Whether or not this oc- 
curs individually (e.g., awards, pay, time release) or pro- 
grammatically (e.g., tenure requirements) is an issue. 
Also, as we might develop standards for professionals, 
is there a way to avoid a “class” system from developing 
that may reward some but not others who are doing simi- 
lar types and amounts of work in meeting the require- 
ments? For example, we need to remember there are 
many adjunct instructors, graduate students, and non- 
tenured staff working in these programs who will also 
require training but who may not be systematically in 
line to receive the benefits as instituted within their pro- 
grams. Some examples of professional rewards might 
include personal incentives (e.g., vita-building experi- 
ences like conference participation, certification, money) 
and institutional incentives (e.g., rewards for participat- 
ing in ongoing professional development programs, pro- 
motion). These individual standards need to be devel- 
oped thoughtfully and purposefully in response both to 
internal demands and requirements of programs and to 
external requests of administrators and national organi- 
zations as the need arises. 

Beyond individual standards, there is the issue of 
national and programmatic standards. It will be impor- 
tant to determine which national organization will re- 
spond to these issues, creating definitions and criteria 
for developing and implementing these standards. Is the 
National Association for Developmental Education 
(NADE) the likely host for this initiative, and in col- 
laboration with which other national organizations? What 
ideal role or position should they take? A focus at the 
national level will also include a means for maintaining 
compliance to these measures, as well as supporting and 
encouraging institutional buy-in to the standards through 
a variety of resources and professional networks. A va- 
riety of mechanisms need to be explored in developing a 
resource bank for developing standards across institu- 
tions, including ongoing training at state and national 




conferences, grant development to provide representa- 
tives and workshops at the local level, and continued 
research focusing on the outcomes of standards in de- 
velopmental education. Additionally, the successes of 
national developmental education programs will need 
to be assessed in developing standards for the field and 
for individual institutions. These programs will provide 
models for determining best practices in the field and 
informing future conversations related to standards for 
individuals and institutions, as well as in assessing the 
use of standards in the curriculum. 

Institutional needs, like individual ones, will vary 
tremendously as they relate to and impact standards 
implementation. We need to become aware of the ob- 
stacles and negative evidence we find as the implemen- 
tation of standards impacts students in these programs. 
Means for propagating standards, as well as an ongoing 
self-examination of the question of standards in devel- 
opmental education, will need to include widespread 
research and publication about the outcomes. Does hav- 
ing standards for individuals and institutions contribute 
to a more professionalized field? Does it benefit students? 
What problems and positive outcomes are we finding, 
and does the field wish to develop more in this direc- 
tion? 

The issue of standards is complex, partly due to the 
wide range of developmental education programs. This 
is also due to the variety of “standards” that have been 
discussed — individual, institutional, national. The con- 
versation ranges from the need for certification, to the 
difficulties in implementing such programs, to the prob- 
lems with the whole concept of having standards for such 
a diverse landscape in education. This is partially in re- 
sponse to a growing need to Justify the products and pro- 
cesses of developmental education to a wider audience 
focused on such a notion. Again, it is important to con- 
tinue this discussion and develop the research necessary 
to make the subtle distinctions and applications of stan- 
dards to the future of developmental education. 

Recommendations 

Several recommendations were made to address the 
issue of implementing standards for developmental edu- 
cation programs and individuals: 

1. A clear reward structure needs to be developed to 
provide incentives and recognition for those who meet 
standards, the easiest of which include fellowships, 
awards, and public directories of recipients. 
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2. In setting standards, this reward structure needs 
to be communicated and made visible to individuals, and 
employers who hire, and be built into the larger program 
certification requirements. 

3. Institutional buy-in is needed in the long run, and 
this needs to be established through a relationship with 
national accrediting agencies who can help create and 
communicate these standards. 

4. The research base needs to be expanded in this 
area, examining the outcomes of implementing these 
standards at all levels. 

5. It is important to provide standards for future fac- 
ulty such as creating more graduate programs in devel- 
opmental education and other avenues for formal 
credentialing for educators in these areas. Current gradu- 
ate programs should form a network to facilitate a dis- 
cussion of their various standards and expectations. 

6. Tenure-track incentives need to be reconfigured 
to match institutional demands and expectations, such 
as recognizing this work on resumes and benefits for 
new and existing faculty who are developing in this area 
professionally. 

7. NADE’s definitions need to be used in defining 
standards, as well as reflecting those which already rep- 
resent current “standards” in developmental education 
practice. 

8. Grant monies should be used to fund national ef- 
forts to provide trainers, programs, and guidelines, spe- 
cifically as they can further develop standards for certi- 
fication. 

9. There needs to be continued conversation at the 
national level in “best practices” in developmental edu- 
cation, informed by ongoing research, theory, and prac- 
tice. 



10. Practitioners need to be involved in setting both 
programmatic and individual standards. 

11. Professional associations in developmental edu- 
cation and learning assistance fields (e.g.. National As- 
sociation for Developmental Education, College Read- 
ing and Learning Association, National College Learn- 
ing Center Association, and National Tutoring Associa- 
tion) must communicate with one another regularly re- 
garding standards used in their various certification ini- 
tiatives. 



12. Standards and certification programs should be 
clearly communicated to state legislatures and any higher 
education boards operating within states. 
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CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS 



fflSTORIES OF DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION 

The second annually published independent monograph sponsored by 
The Center for Research in Developmental Education and Urban Literacy 
General College, University of Minnesota 



“We have a history to celebrate, but what have we done to preserve and to study our heritage?. . . We put forward 
a clarion call to all members of the field to undertake the continued examination of our roots and of our heroes 
from years gone by so that the legacy and the valued knowledge of the past two centuries can be shared with 
colleagues and simply not fade away in the new millennium.” (Norman Stahl, 1999 - Historical Perspectives: 
With Hindsight We Gain Foresight, Proceedings of the First Intentional Meeting on Future Directions for 
Developmental Education) 

We encourage and invite developmental educators across the country to contribute to the second independent 
monograph in a series sponsored by the Center for Research in Developmental Education and Urban Literacy 
(CRDEUL). The goal of these monographs is to build strong research and theoretical foundations in the field of 
developmental education from the perspectives of teachers, researchers, and support services specialists. 

The second monograph will feature a series of “histories” written by developmental educators based on their 
work with specific local programs, national centers and organizations, and with students themselves. Our histories 
are rich and divergent in perspective, and it is important that we make these histories visible to represent the collec- 
tive efforts and contributions members of our profession have made to this field. We particularly encourage authors 
to write histories that have not yet been articulated, or that will be influential and inspiring to a wider audience. 

Examples of historical accounts might include, but are not limited to: 



• National organizations and centers 

• Developmental education within statewide systems of higher education 

• Two- and four-year institutional contexts 

• Local programs 

• International perspectives 

• Curriculum reform movements (trends and innovations) 

• Evolving definitions, research, and theory in developmental education 

• Notable “heroes” in the field (visible and invisible contributions, students and teachers) 

• Historical tensions, struggles, debates, and departures 

• K- 1 2/postsecondary connections and relationships 

• Working with the community (histories of access, equality) 

• Landmark scholarly texts and curriculum materials (and their impact) 

• Assessment initiatives and economic histories 

• Learning assistance centers and support services (advising, bridge programs) 

• Policy and legislation (political events, social issues, legal rulings) 
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Submissions (see form on page 71) must be postmarked by April 2, 2001. Manuscripts will be forwarded to the 
editorial board for peer review, and authors will be notified regarding the status of their proposals and receive 
recommendations and feedback by June 30, 2001. Manuscript revisions will be due by August 31, 2001. The final 
publication goal for this monograph is Winter 2002. It is the intent of the editors to mentor any new authors and 
provide constructive feedback regarding the publication process for experienced writers. 

Refer to the guidelines for authors on pages 72 for further information related to manuscript submission. 
This form is also available online at http://www.gen.umn.edu/research/crdeul. 

For further information contact: 

Dr. Dana Britt Lundell, Director 

Center for Research on Developmental Education and Urban Literacy 

General College 

University of Minnesota 

333B Appleby Hall 

128 Pleasant Street SE 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Phone: {6\2) 626-me 

Fax: (612) 625-0709 

E-mail: lunde010@umn.edu 
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Lead Author: 
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Title of Manuscript (not to exceed 12 words): 



We, the undersigned, agree to have this manuscript published in the CRDEUL monograph. Histories of Develop- 
mental Education. This manuscript does not duplicate previously published works or articles under consideration 
for publication elsewhere. We agree to abide by revision decisions made by the co-editors and editorial board. 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 



HISTORIES OF DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION 
A PUBLICATION OF: 

CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION 
AND URBAN LITERACY (CRDEUL) 

GENERAL COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



To be considered for publication, manuscripts must comply with the following guidelines: 

1 . Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, minimum one-inch margins, regular type face/font, preferably 
12 point, no right justification. Do not use italics, bold, or special fonts. 

2. The subject must be relevant to the monograph theme. 

3. Manuscripts must not duplicate previously published works or articles under consideration for publication else- 
where. All authors will be required to sign a non-duplication agreement. 

4. Manuscripts and reference style must be in accordance with the Publication Manual of the American Psycho- 
logical Association (4“' ed.). Submissions that do not comply with APA style will be returned to the author(s). 

5. The title page must include the title of the chapter (not to exceed 12 words); the name(s) and institutional 
affiliation(s) of all authors; and the address, telephone numbers (work and home), and fax and e-mail information, if 
available for the lead author. All correspondence will be with the lead author, who is responsible for all communi- 
cation with any additional author(s). 

6. The second page should be an abstract of the manuscript, maximum 100 words. 

7. The body of the chapter should begin on the third page, and may range in length from 10 to 30 pages, including 
all references, tables, and figures. Each page should include the running head and page number in the upper right 
comer, as described in the APA manual. 

8. Names and institutional affiliations must be omitted from the body of the manuscript. Where appropriate, 
identifying information will be inserted following the blind review process. 

9. Figures and tables must be camera ready, according to APA style, on 8 V2” x 1 1” paper, one per page, with figure 
captions appearing on a separate page. Any figures, drawings, diagrams, or tables must be the original work of the 
author(s). Only figures and tables that are necessary support to the text will be published. 

10. Only references cited in the text may be included in the reference list. Care must be taken to attribute all 
quotations to their published sources. Direct citations for quoted work must be provided except in those rare situa- 
tions when the original source is not available. Direct quotes must be accompanied by citations, including page 
numbers. The authors are responsible for the accuracy of all citations and references. 

11. The only acknowledgments that will be published will be those required by external funding sources. 

12. Manuscript authors must agree to abide by revision decisions made by the editors. 

13. Upon acceptance the author(s) will be responsible for making required revisions and resubmitting the manu- 
script on disk. 

14. Accepted manuscripts become the property of the Center for Research on Developmental Education and Urban 
Literacy and may not be reprinted without the permission of CRDEUL. 
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